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LOUIS H. PINK, 

president of the United Housing Founda- 
tion, died of a heart attack, May 19, at 
the age of 72 
Mr. Pink had 
devoted more 
than 50 years 
to housing ac- 
tivities, begin- 
ning in 1904, 
when he rent- 
ed a_ tenement 
room in New 
York City to 
observe social 
conditions in 
slums. In 1927 
he became one 
of the five orig- 
inal members of 
the New York 
State Housing Board, created that year. 
As a board member, he was active in 
drafting the state’s 1927 limited divi- 
dend housing law—amended this year to 
step up cooperative and “middle-income” 
housing activities (see page 193). 

During the early °30°s, Mr. Pink worked 
for the establishment of the New York 
City Housing Authority and served as one 
of its first commissioners, retaining the 
office until he was appointed New York 
State Superintendent of Insurance in 
1935. He held that post until 1943. 
At the same time he served as chairman 
of the New York State Housing Board 
until it merged with the State Division of 
Housing in 1939. 

Long interested in middle-income hous- 
ing, Mr. Pink was active in convincing 
New York City civic leaders to sponsor 
the 728-unit Queensview cooperative de- 
velopment (see October 1953 JourNAL, 
page 335). He served as president of the 
cooperative group and later helped organ- 
ize and was president of a Queensview 
extension and of Kingsview, a “brother” 
cooperative, now under construction. In 
1950 he became a director of the United 
Housing Foundation, a federation of 28 
cooperative housing, labor, and _ civic 
groups interested in promoting middle- 
income cooperative housing. He was pres- 
ident of UHF from 1953 to the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Pink was chairman and a director 
of the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence (now the National Housing Confer- 
ence), a director and officer of the New 
York Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council, and a member of the Mayor's 
Committee for Better Housing and of 
the City Wide Slum Prevention Com- 
mittee. He was the author of The Neu 
Day in Housing, 1928, and Freedom from 
Fear, 1944. 

The above picture was taken during 
NAHRO’s 1952 annual conference, at 
which Mr. Pink delivered the annual 
banquet address. 


ROBERT SZOLD 
has been elected president of the United 
Housing Foundation to succeed Louis H. 
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Pink see left). An attorney, Mr 
Szold has been active in cooperative 
housing affairs since 1927. He has spent 
10 years in public service, beginning in 
1915 when he served as assistant attorney 
general of Puerto Rico. 


EUGENE P. CONSER 

has been named executive vice-president 
of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. He replaces Herbert U. Nel- 
son, who leaves the post September 1 
see January JouRNAL, page 5). Mr 
Conser, who will assume charge of 
NAREB’s Chicago and Washington offi- 
ces on September 1, has been secretary 
of the California Real Estate Association 


HERBERT EMMERICH, 

director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House and former commissione1 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
in February was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Civil Law degree by the school 
of public administration of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Mr. Emmer- 
ich received the degree during the school’s 
two-day celebration of its 25th anniver- 
sary. During his presentation address, 
university president Fred Fagg, Jr. called 
Mr. Emmerich the “most important per- 
son in public administration in the United 
States today.” 


LAWRENCE N. BLOOMBERG, 
HOWARD G. BRUNSMAN, 
and A. BENJAMIN HANDLER 
are among the 25 research associates 
who contributed material to the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s new edition of 
America’s Needs and Resources. Two 
chapters of the 1148-page volume were 
jointly prepared by the three authors 
one on housing and another on urban 
redevelopment. Mr. Bloomberg is chief 
economist for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration; Mr. Brunsman heads up the 
population and housing division of the 
Bureau of the Census: Mr. Handler is 
an associate professor of planning at the 
University of Michigan. 

According to its foreword, the new 
volume, which was recently published 
after five years of research work, “gives 
the present position of American eco- 
nomic resources, production and consump- 
tion. It establishes a basis of comparison 
with earlier figures and thus makes it 
possible to see the extent of prog- 
ress made.” 


FRED G. STICKEL, JR. 

in February received a Freedoms Foun- 
dation honor certificate for an editorial 
on juvenile delinquency that appeared 
in a pamphlet on the subject published 
by the Carteret Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation. Some of Mr. Stickel’s ideas on 
juvenile delinquency were carried on the 
“Letters to the Editors” page of the 
May Journal, page 148. Mr. Stickel 
was formerly a commissioner of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark 
and a judge in the court of common 
pleas in Essex County, New Jersey. He 
is now on the legal staff of the savings 
and loan organization. 


S. WALTER VAN NOSTRAND 

has been appointed director of real estate 
management for the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan Railroad in New York. He will assist 
Herman T. Stichman, former New York 
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state housing commissioner, in coordinat- 
ing the railroad’s realty management op- 
erations. For the past ten years, Mr. 
Van Nostrand had been deputy director 
of the bureau of management, New York 
State Division of Housing. Before that 
time he had been in private real estate 
business. Mr. Van Nostrand is vice-pres- 
ident of NAHRO’s New York Metro- 
politan Chapter (see May JourNAL, page 
170 


CARL ERIC CARLSON 

gave three short courses during April 
at the Inter-American Housing Center 
in Bogota, Colombia. Subjects of the 
sessions were public administration as- 
pects of housing, principles of community 
development programs, and public rela- 
tions for housing and city planning. Mr. 
Carlson’s stay at the center was spon- 
sored by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. He went to 
Bogota “‘on loan” from his major TAA 
mission—assisting in the organization of 
the new Central American Graduate 
School of Public Administration in San 
Jose, Costa Rica (see July 1954 JourNnat, 
page 219). 


ANTONIO C. KAYANAN 

is helping to launch the new National 
Institute of Housing and Planning in 
Costa Rica under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations. Mr. Kayanan is plan- 
ning consultant with the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board and has also worked on 
Puerto Rican housing problems. 


PHILIP LARSON 

has resigned as assistant director for de- 
velopment for the Milwaukee housing 
authority to accept a position with the 
Federal Housing Administration. He is 
currently working as a land planning 
consultant in the mid-west states, with 
headquarters in FHA’s Chicago office. 


EDWARD F. BARRY and 

WALTER M. SIMMONS, 

chairman and executive director, respec- 
tively, of the Memphis Housing Authority, 
are assisting in the development of a 
new private housing project for Negroes 
in Memphis. The project will consist 
of 163 homes to sell for $7300 to $9000. 
If the move proves successful, 427 more 
homes will be built. Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Simmons are associated in the develop- 
ment with:.George W. Lee, Memphis 
Negro businessman: and community leader 
and with several. other prominent- white 
and Negro citizens. Mr. Barry was re- 
cently honored for his many contributions 
to Memphis’ civic affairs (see page 205). 


MRS. RALPH W. RASMUSSEN 

has been chosen to serve on the All- 
America Cities jury for 1955 by the 
National Municipal League. The jury 
is made up of 12 civic leaders, who se- 
lect cities to receive NML-Look maga- 
zine outstanding community awards (see 
February JourNAL, page 45). Mrs. Ras- 
mussen is a commissioner and former 
chairman of the Housing Authority of 
Portland, Oregon and a long time par- 
ticipant in NAHRO national and _re- 
gional affairs. She was for several years 
a member of the national Commissioners 
Committee and will represent the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council on this 
year’s Nominating Committee (see page 
192). 
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TENNESSEE IS SECOND STATE TO 
GET URA PLANNING AID GRANT 
Tennessee has become the second 
state in the country to receive a fed- 
eral urban planning assistance grant 
under provisions of the 1954 housing 


act (Rhode Island was first—see De- 
cember 1954 JourNAL, page 412 
Urban Renewal Administration 
Commissioner James W. Follin in 
May announced approval of a grant 
of $25,767 to the Tennessee state 
planning commission to assist it in 
rendering planning aid to seven Ten- 
nessee communities: Athens, Dyers- 
burg, Elizabethton, Kingsport, Lew- 
isburg, Morristown, and Union City. 

The federal grant represents 50 
per cent of the cost that the state 
planning commission estimates will 
be needed to do a planning job in 
the seven towns. The state will pro- 
vide the other half. The money will 
be used for population surveys, land 
use studies, thoroughfare planning, 
parking and traffic studies, general 
land use plans, preparation of sub- 
division regulations, and preparation 
and revision of zoning codes. The 
proposed planning operation will 
help qualify the seven communities 
under the “workable program” re- 
quirement of the 1954 housing act 
and thus make them eligible for fed- 
eral assistance for urban renewal 
projects. 


WHAT CAUSES HOME BREAK-UPS? 
SURVEY STUDY HOPES TO FIND OUT 

What causes some modern Amer- 
ican families to fall down on their 
job as a unit or to break up? To 
seek out an answer to this challeng- 
ing question, a nation-wide research 
project is now being conducted by 
Community Research Associates, Inc. 
of New York City with the aid of 
seven local family assistance agencies 
throughout the country. 

The project is just getting under 
way now, with everything about it 
labeled as of an experimental na- 
ture. It is expected to be three years 
before any of the findings can be 





put to work. But specialists in home 
relations have high hopes that the 
studies will show patterns in failing 
families that will make it possible to 
spot similar family troubles before 
a real crisis develops. 

A similar study of 100 families 
with internal problems in St. Paul 
back in 1948 revealed one common 
factor in all families—a defective re- 
lationship between the husband and 
wife. From detailed studies of these 
defective marital relationships, spe- 
cialists concluded that male and fe- 
male personalities could be identified 
which, in combination, were a_ po- 
tential hazard to a successful marri- 
age and family. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR NEW JERSEY 
AUTHORITY DIRECTORS GROUP 
Edward De Fazio, executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Hoboken, New Jersey was 
elected in mid-May as the new presi- 
dent of the New Jersey association of 
housing and redevelopment agency 
executive directors. Mr. De Fazio 
headed a list of four new association 
officers installed at the state-wide 
group's annual meeting in Newark. 
Elected as first vice president was 
Thomas W. Zito, executive director 
of the Bayonne housing authority: 
second vice-president, Romeo T. De- 
Vita. executive director of the Pater- 
son housing authority; and treasurer, 
Joseph S. ‘Tysowski, executive direc- 
tor of the Trenton housing authority. 


FHA INSURED 222,665 HOMES IN 
1954; 55 PER CENT WERE NEW 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in 1954 insured mortgages on 
222.665 homes throughout the coun- 
try, 55 per cent of which were newly 
built. This tabulation of FHA’s 
home mortgage insurance business 
last year was reported late in May 
in the agency’s annual summary of 
the characteristics of properties and 
borrowers covered by mortgages in- 
sured by FHA. 

Here’s the picture of the average 
1954 FHA-aided new home buyer 
and his property: the average home 
was a 5'%-room house with three 
bedrooms and a total floor area of 
961 square feet. Chances are two 
to one that garage facilities were 
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built in with the house. Value of 
the house, by FHA reckoning, was 
$10,678, including land marketable 
for $1456. 

To pay for his home, the average 
owner obtained a mortgage loan of 
$8862—85 per cent of the total cost 

which he contracted to repay over 
a period of about 23 years. His 
monthly installments of $65.62 cov- 
ered real estate taxes, hazard and 
mortgage insurance premiums, and 
debt service. This outlay came to 
about 15 per cent of the borrower's 
income, which was an average of 
$5139 a year. 

On the existing home mortgage 
insurance side of the ledger, FHA’s 
records show that the average home 
was a house with 1035 
square feet and three bedrooms. The 
home was valued by FHA at $11.- 
549, including a lot priced at $1607. 
The average mortgage on these 
homes amounted to $9030—or 78 
per cent of the total value. Mort- 
gage payments averaged $74.34 over 
a 20 year period. 

The typical purchaser of an exist- 
ing home had a somewhat highet 
income than the buyer of a new 
home and he put down a larger 
down payment but the existing home 
buyer’s payments represented a small- 
er portion of his income and the 
ratio of his income to the property 
value was smaller. 

For the first time this year FHA’s 
records on home mortgage insurance 
is broken down into states. From 
this breakdown it can be noted: 
property values in the District of Co- 
lumbia were higher than in any of 
the states—average $16,750 for new 
homes; home buyers in southern 
states got a greater floor area and 
more rooms per home on the average, 
than elsewhere in the country: aver- 


/4-room 


age mortgage on new homes was 
highest in Connecticut, lowest in 
New Hampshire; mortgage payments 
were highest in Colorado—$88.28 a 
month—and lowest in Florida 


PRIVATE MONEY BACKING TITLE | 
NOW EXCEEDS FEDERAL LOANS 


Private investment capital is now 
carrying the lion’s share of the fi- 
nancial burden of Title I slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment proj- 
ects! That's the word from Urban 
Renewal Administration Commission- 
er James W. Follin, who said late 
in May that private capital ventured 
in federally-aided redevelopment 
projects now amounts to 34 million 
dollars as compared with 29 million 
(Continued column three, page 191) 
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NAHRO WASHINGTON STAFF CHANGE MADE 


SLAYTON 


As of June 1, William L. Slay- 
ton closed almost five years of serv- 
ice to NAHRO tto go to work fo 
the firm of Webb & Knapp, Inc. 
He is to serve as redevelopment proj- 
ect coordinator for the spectacular 
Southwest Washington redevelop- 
ment project developed by the firm’s 
president, William Zeckendorf (see 
April JourNAL, page 118). Taking 
over in Mr. Slayton’s place as 
NAHRO Assistant Director, as sec- 
retary of its Redevelopment Section, 
and as editor of its Renewal Infor- 
mation Service publications is Hugh 
Mields, Jr., formerly economic an- 
alyst for the Housing Authority of 
the City of Milwaukee. Mr. Mields 
will operate, as did Mr. Slayton, 
out of NAHRO’s Washineton office. 

NAHRO President Walter B 
Mills, Jr., expressed the sense of loss 
that the officers, Board of Governors, 
and staff of the Association felt when 
Mr. Slayton announced his resigna- 
tion early this spring, saying: “Bill 
has performed an outstanding service 
for NAHRO. Through intelligence, 
hard work, and a persuasive person- 
ality, he has developed a strong re- 
development and urban renewal pro- 
gram for the Association and has 
brought key figures and most of the 
operating local agencies in the field 
into active participation in NAHRO. 
The organization had had less than 
a year’s experience in the new field 
of redevelopment when Bill joined 
the staff in September of 1950. Since 
that date, almost 160 localities have 
subscribed to our Renewal Informa- 





MIELDS 
tion Service and a Redevelopment 
Section has been organized and now 
serves as the professional ‘home’ for 
redevelopment and urban renewal 
staff members Although we are 
going to miss Bill tremendously 
we are delighted that he has been 
selected to assume such a highly re- 
sponsible new position He goes to 
work for William Zeckendorf of 
Webb and Knapp with the warmest 
best wishes of all of us and with an 
expression of deep appreciation for 
the many ways in which he has oper- 
ated to make NAHRO stronger, 
larger, and more effective.” 


Mr. Mields 

Mr. Mields NAHRO 
fresh from the practical experience 
of preparing a workable program 
submission to the Housing and Hom« 
Finance Agency in order to qualify 
the city of Milwaukee for federal 
urban renewal aid under the Housing 
Act of 1954. He had been with the 
city’s housing authority (which is 
also the official redevelopment agen- 
cy) since 1952 and assisted in devel- 
oping plans for its initial redevelop- 
ment projects (see May JouRNat, 
page 162). Earlier he worked as a 
planning analyst for the Milwaukee 
Board of Public Land Commission- 
ers, which is the city’s official plan- 
ning body. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, graduating with a 
bachelor of arts degree in political 
science and later doing graduate 
work in regional planning. He served 
for four years in the Army Air Force. 
He is married and has three children 
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Senate Acts — 


approves 990,000 public housing units; perfects other programs 


’ 


“Surprise!” was the label pinned 
to a June 7 action of the United 
States Senate when it voted 60 to 25 
to reject the administration’s 1955 
housing proposals and to adopt a bill 
that liberalizes and expands most 
existing housing programs and 
launches a new one: a 50,000-unit 
program for the aged. The most spec- 
tacular liberalization was in the pub- 
lic housing program. The new Senate 
bill, S.2126, restores the public hous- 
ing terms of the Housing Act of 
1949, authorizing a 540,000 unit pro- 
gram. §.2126 also wipes out the re- 
strictions of the Housing Act of 1954 
that tied public housing to serving 
only the relocation needs created by 
redevelopment and renewal clear- 
ance action. 

The element of surprise developed 
because it had been the plan of the 
Eisenhower administration that 1955 
should be a quiet legislative year for 
housing. Only “remedial or perfect- 
ing amendments” were intended to 
be considered, most of them in the 
noncontroversial category (see Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, page 42 and May 
JourNAL, page 159). Some resistance 
was anticipated on the two-year, 
70,000-unit public housing program 
that the administration recom- 
mended. But there had been no 
expectation that a larger program 
would get serious attention. And 
even when the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency reported out 
a comprehensive new bill on June 1, 
carrying the 540,000-unit program, 
there was still no widespread expec- 
tation that the full Senate would 
adopt it. 

The President’s program, intro- 
duced in both houses on April 25, 
was contained in a short 15-page bill 
(S.1800 and H.R.5827 whereas 
the new Senate-passed bill is a 70- 
page document. One explanation of 
the bill’s having assumed this propor- 
tion is that almost a dozen bills other 
than S.1800 were considered during 
the hearings that began before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on May 10 
—bills that had been introduced at 
various intervals ever since the new 
Congress convened in January. They 
covered housing for the aged, mil- 
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itary housing, cooperative housing, 
farm housing, college housing, 
changes in the Home Loan Bank 
Board, public facility loans, smoke 
elimination. $.2126 carries provisions 
in each of these categories and also 
covers some additional problem areas 
that were brought to the committee’s 
attention by witnesses during the 
hearings. 


What Will House Do? 

The big question posed following 
the Senate’s June 7 vote was: what 
will the House do? Hearings on H.R. 
5827 and an assortment of additional 
bills similar to those considered in the 
Senate began before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on 
May 23. The committee report was 
expected about mid-June, with full 
House action a possibility before the 
end of the month. But no competent 
observer anticipated that the House 
would bring out a bill with the same 
kind of public housing provisions as 
S.2126. House Minority Leader 
Joseph Martin (Massachusetts) was 
willing to predict that the adminis- 
tration’s two-year program might get 
by, which was about as hopeful as 
anyone was prepared to be as of 
early June. 


White House Reaction 

What might be regarded as White 
House reaction to the Senate bill 
came via Albert M. Cole, adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. He told delegates to 
the 24th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference in Wash- 
ington on June 8: “I think my first 
reaction was like that of a popular 
TV star some time ago who hap- 
pened to mention on his program 
that he had been unable to find a 
certain kind of can opener. Within a 
week 4,688 of his favorite kind of 
can openers were delivered to his 
door from sympathetic fans. 

“However, this proposed step-up 
in public housing units didn’t make 
me unhappy. I’d much rather start 
out on the high side with public 
housing this year than to open the 
season with another zero. But we 
still have to convince a majority of 
the Congress that more public hous- 
ing is needed, and that has never 
been easy . 


There are some people so 
dead-set against public housing in 
any shape or form that they are not 
going to be changed. There are some, 
in fact, so determined to destroy pub- 
lic housing that they color the facts 
and misrepresent its real purpose in 
their zeal to condemn it 

“But there are also a lot of people 
who recognize the need for decent 
housing of low-income families and 
for getting rid of slums. Many of 
them, however, fear the building up 
of a vast subsidized government 
housing empire as the only answer 
we can give to this problem... 

“The President’s public housing 
recommendation of 35,000 units a 
year is calculated to command that 
kind of additional support. It is not 
put forward as a bargaining figure, 
to be whittled down by compromise. 
It represents a minimum program, 
under present circumstances, to en- 
able our communities to move ahead 
on the comprehensive renewal and 
slum prevention program that they 
are developing.” 

Opposition 

The “determined” opposition to 
public housing to which Mr. Cole 
referred—complete with the misrep- 
resentations he mentioned—showed 
up in the hearings before both the 
Senate and House committees in the 
testimony of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. The NAREB 
attacks this year were regarded as 
perhaps the most virulent ever 
leveled at the program by the organ- 
ization. Aroused by the misleading 
and frequently unfounded statements 
included in NAREB’s testimony, the 
commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, Charles E. Slusser, 
“served notice” that he would not 
“stand for faked or negligent statis- 
tics” and publicly challenged several 
of the association’s statements. Fur- 
ther, in the report of the Senate 
committee hearings, each major 
claim against public housing carried 
in the NAREB testimony is followed 
by a PHA explanatory or corrective 
statement, thus virtually cancelling 
out the unfavorable implications that 
the testimony was drawn to convey. 
At the NHC conference mentioned 
above, Mr. Slusser said: “. . . we of 
PHA felt a strong responsibility to 
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set the record straight regardless of 
the damage done. We went to the 
same sources of information used by 
NAREB—published documents and 
the local housing authorities them- 
selves. Nothing was lifted out of con- 
text. Nothing was distorted. Nothing 
misinterpreted. No sophistry was used 
to make a record. We only sought 
the same information which NAREB 
could have obtained—had it wanted 
to do so.” 


WHAT S.2126 PROVIDES 

S.2126. cited as ““Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955,” passed the Senate on 
June 7 with only a few minor amend- 
ments. A move by Senator Homer E. 
Capehart (R), Indiana to change 
the bill as it came from committee 
by restoring the President’s 70,000- 
unit public housing program was de- 
feated by a 38 to 44 vote. 

Major provisions of the six-title 
bill are as follows. 


Public Housing 

PHA is authorized to enter into 
new contracts for loans or annual 
contributions for 135,000 units dur- 
ing any fiscal year, until the original 
810,000 unit authorization of the 
Housing Act of 1949 is exhausted 
the balance of that authorization be- 
ing 540,000 units. By an amendment 
adopted on June 7, the 135,000 unit 
figure may be increased by not more 
than 65,000 or decreased by not more 
than 85,000 during any fiscal year 
upon a presidential determination as 
to what figure would best fit into the 
general economy of the period. 

Further, the public housing pro- 
gram is no longer tied into local re- 
development or renewal programs. 
All of the limitations of this kind 
carried in the Housing Act of 1954 
are removed: (1) the requirement 
that a Title I redevelopment pro- 
gram be underway in a community 
applying for public housing; (2) the 
requirement that a community must 
have a “workable program” ap- 
proved by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; (3) the require- 
ment that both the local governing 
body and the HHFA administrator 
certify the need for public housing 
as a relocation resource. One effect 
of the removal of these limitations 
is to restore the rural nonfarm pro- 
gram, wiped out by the 1954 act. 

Under the act, occupancy pref- 
erence second only to that of families 
displaced by governmental action is 
given to elderly families, for up to 10 
per cent of available vacancies in 
any one year. Moreover, the word 


June 1955 


“families” is redefined to include a 
single person 65 years of age or ovet 
“or the residuum of a tenant family.” 

Another provision of the act in- 
creases from 10 per cent to 15 the 
total amount of contributions that 
can be expended for public housing 
in any one State. 

Housing for Aged 

A new section of the basic public 
housing bill is added under which 
50,000 units of housing for the aged 
are authorized, at the rate of 10,000 
units for each of the next five fiscal 
years. These units are in addition to 
the 540,000 noted above. A separate 
annual contributions authorization 
is included in the bill for this pro- 
gram—3 million dollars for each of 
the five years of the program. Under 
this program, local authorities are 
authorized to reconstruct or remodel 
existing housing as well as build new 
projects. 

For both this new program and 
the existing program, the PHA com- 
missioner is authorized to waive the 
requirement that eligible families 
must either come from substandard 
housing or have been displaced by 
urban renewal or similar action. 

Redevelopment, Renewal 

An additional 525 million dollars 
in capital grants is authorized for 
Title I slum clearance and urban re- 
newal programs: 212.5 million to be 
made available July 1, 1955; a sim- 
ilar amount July 1, 1956, with the 
President authorized to increase the 
amounts at any time by not to ex- 
ceed 100 million dollars. 

The original proposal for addi- 
tional grant funds was for a 500 mil- 
lion dollar increase. The added 25 
million is allocated to a new pro- 
gram of industrial redevelopment. 
The existing law specifies that 
blighted land that is not predom- 
inately residential in character can- 
not be developed for industrial o1 
other nonresidential use and that if 
land is open, capital grants cannot 
be made. The bill would permit up 
to 5 per cent of all funds allocated 
to any local public agency to be ex- 
pended for the redevelopment of 
such areas for industrial use. 

§.2126 also increases from 35 mil- 
lion to 70 million dollars the ad- 
ditional capital grant amount that 
may be allocated in any one state 
above the 10 per cent of the total 
fund that the existing law specifies. 


Federal Housing Administration 
Major changes in FHA programs 
are: 


General mortgage insurance au- 
thorization upped by 4 billion dollars 

Title I home repair and modern- 
ization program extended five years; 
maximum loan increased from $2500 
to $3000. 

Basis for setting mortgage amounts 
for section 213 cooperative housing 
and section 220 rehabilitation hous- 
ing changed from “estimated value” 
to “estimated 
Maximum 


replacement cost.” 
mortgage amounts on 
multi-family rental projects increased 
to 12.5 million and to 50 million for 
section 220 projects. 

Other 

Among other major provisions olf 
the bill are the following: 

The Home Loan Bank Board 
would be separated from HHFA 
a controversial item, opposed by the 
administration. 

A revolving 
dollars is 


fund of 48 million 
authorized for advance 
planning of public works between 
now and 1958. 

A revolving fund of 100 million 
dollars is set up from which loans 
can be made to municipalities for 
financing such improvements as sew- 
age and water distribution systems 

The college housing 
continued and expanded. 

A new three-year, 1.35 billion dol- 
lar military housing program is au- 
thorized—an adaptation of Senator 
Capehart’s original proposals. Dis- 
cussion of this program dominated 
the Senate hearings and much of the 
floor discussion. Details of the com- 
plex program will be carried in a 
later JouRNAL, when Congressional 
action is complete. 

A new Title X is added to the 
National Housing Act under which 
localities facing problems of smoke 
elimination and air pollution would 
be assisted through a combination 
of research and financial aid. 

Farm housing financial assistance 
under Title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is reinstated and new forms 
of assistance authorized. 


NAHRO Testimony 

NAHRO President Walter B. 
Mills, Jr. testified before both the 
Senate and House Committees on 
Banking and Currency on most of 
the above provisions of $.2126. Many 
of the Association’s recommendations 
on public housing, housing for the 
aged, redevelopment, and section 220 
housing are met in the bill. Copies 
of NAHRO?’s testimony are being 
sent all agency members and are 
available free on request to the 


NAHRO Chicago office. 


program 1s 
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Community Services 


are being blended with public housing in Nashville 


FRANK W. ZIEGLER, Public Relations Director, Chamber of Commerce of Nashville. 


The Nashville Housing Authority's six-person community services division is operating to achieve the 
basic goals of public housing: 


the conservation of human 


tells hoz 


values and the promotion of good citizen- 


ship. Mr. Ziegler relates the authority's five-year search for the best way to tab community resource 


in order lo do its job better, at less cost. 
actwities with the help of outside agencies: 


linquency through uniformed guards. Neither approach worked 


blending community services with public housing 


A five-year experiment by The 
Nashville Housing Authority to de- 
termine how the resources of the 
community could best be used to 
make the public housing program as 
effective in spirit as it is in fact has 
resulted in the creation of a dynamic 
community services division that 
paying high dividends both to the 
authority and to the people it serves. 

While adhering strictly to thei: 
motto “We never do for the tenant 
what he can do for himself,” the six 
able and energetic community serv- 
ices division staff members bring to 
the tenant so many new opportunities 
that he is constantly doing much 
more for himself today than ever be- 
fore. Their 6169 home visits last yeat 
kept the goals continually in focus, 
provided the incentive, and supplied 
the stimulus that made the program 
work. 

In Nashville, the scope of the 
community services division is broad 
and the work load is heavy. In the 
ten housing projects operated by the 
authority, there are 4503 families 
consisting of 18,913 people. Adults 
number 7655 and there are 11,258 
children. So within the boundaries 
of these projects may be found many 
of the problems of a fair-sized town. 

Five years of pioneering in a field 
for which no pattern had_ been 
established, and in which “caution,” 
“trial,’ and “evaluation” were in- 
scribed upon’ each procedure 
adopted, recorded many discourage- 
ments, disappointments, and some 
defeats. 

Results 

On the other hand, encouraging 
results achieved through a 
planned program of improved hu- 
man relations among these 19,000 
people who occupy 38 million dollars 
worth of property, spread over 352 


were 


acres of land in widely scattered 
sections of the city. For example : 
1—There was no report of prop 
erty damage on Halloween night oi 
1954. 
2—Personal accidents in projec 
areas have decreased to a minimuin, 
according to records of the Nashvill 
general hospital. 
3—School truancy, vandalism, and 
juvenile delinquency problems in the 
housing projects are no more acute 
than in the city as a whole. 
t—Management problems and 
maintenance costs are decreasing. 
5 interest in home 
ownership is in evidence among the 
tenants. 


»—A_ verowing 


The Nashville community services 
division program, no longer an ex- 
periment, still has not been in opera- 
tion long enough for its sponsors to 
detail specific results but the trends, 
they declare, are highly significant. 

One might ask: ““To what degree 
has the authority been successful in 
raising the moral standards of the 
people living in the projects?” 

Nashville’s answer is: “We believe 
that the behavior of families now 
residing in the projects can match 
that of a similar cross-section of peo- 
ple found in any decent residential 
neighborhood of the community.” 

Keeping in mind that The Nash- 
ville Housing Authority accepts its 
families on the basis of need with 
only limited moral screening; that 
its projects have replaced some of 
the worst slum areas; that through 
the years the residents of those areas 
and the community as a whole have 
accepted crime, disease, moral laxity, 
truancy, and shiftlessness as a matter 
of course; and that, with all the fore- 
going obstacles, the authority has 
raised the standard of its tenants up 
to the norm of the community—it 


It first tried building up educational and recreational 
then it sought control of proble ms of 


vandalism and de- 
but its present program of 


is produc moe Te sults. 


would then seem that it is moving 
satisfactorily in the right direction 
Staff, Goals 

The community services division 
now has a staff of six. consisting of 
a supervisor, a coordinator of leisurc- 
time services, two white management 
aides, and two Negro management 
aides. Personnel were selected for 
their wide acquaintance with the 
community, personality, and 
social work experience. 


some 


The division was established in 
July 1949, in an effort to find solu- 
tions to these basic problems: how 
to explain the authority’s housekeep- 
ing standards to families who have 
no housekeeping standards; how to 
relieve the project managers of the 
work of annual re-examinations and 
of listening to the personal problems 
of hundreds of tenants; how to raise 
the moral standards of the families 
and the reputation of the projects: 
how to carry out the implied promise 
of public housers—that once slum 
families have been relocated in the 
improved environment of public 
housing, other improvements can be 
expected to take place. 

The original objectives of the divi- 
sion, when it was organized, stand 
today and satisfactory 
ward each has been attained. The 
original goals included: better family 
relationships; improved associations 
among families; improved house- 
keeping; lower maintenance costs; 
good relations between the authority 
and the families: coordination of 
community resources in the fields of 
health, education, religion, welfare, 
and recreation. 

Past Experience 

The decision to create an agegres- 
sive community services division 
within the management department 
of The Nashville Housing Authority 


progress to- 
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came as the result of three specific 
experiences, two of which proved 
unsuccessful, while the third demon- 
strated what could be done. 
First Lesson 
The first experience arose out of 
an effort some years ago designed to 
help project managers by drawing 
upon the resources of the YMCA, 
the YWCA, churches, schools, and 
other public groups. This program 
largely sought tenant participation in 
character building activities. Whil 
diversion was provided, it did not 
get to the heart of the problem. The 
experiment failed, due to lack of co- 
ordination and basic follow-through. 
Second Lesson 
The second experience was with 
the use of uniformed guards to con- 
trol vandalism, to maintain orde1 
when the community buildings were 
in operation, and to answer emer- 
gency calls at might from project 
families. This effort to coerce the 
project occupants into an improved 
behavior pattern was completely un- 
successful. Almost in desperation, it 
was decided to abolish the guards 
and to use the funds for personnel] 
who would endeavor to accomplish 
the desired results through a differ- 
ent approach—to build up within 
tenant families an attitude of co- 
operation and an earnest desire to 
participate in solving the many be- 
havior problems that were being en 
countered among them. 
Third Lesson 
And the authority’s third lesson 
from experience involved the case of 
one of the emergency veterans hous- 
ing projects that it operated follow- 
ing the war. This particular project 
had attracted predominately prob- 
lem families, harboring a concentra- 
tion of teen-age delinquents and a 
mass of other social problems. The 
health alone of these families was a 
matter of great concern; for exam- 
ple, the records indicate that these 
families, which represented less than 
1 per cent of the families in the 
county, absorbed more than one-half 
of the free hospitalization and med- 
ical care available. In order to pro- 
tect the authority and the commun- 
ity, it was necessary to marshal the 
full resources of the health, welfare, 
educational, and religious forces ol 
the community on a completely plan- 
ned and coordinated basis. The re- 
sults of this mobilization of com- 
munity amazing, 
particularly among the children. The 
improvements indicated clearly what 
might be accomplished among the 
low-rent housing families if intelli- 


resources were 
























































Church group sponsors activities for young (above), old (below). 
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gent efforts along these lines were 
put forth. 

With this example as a guide, The 
Nashville Housing Authority deter- 
mined to establish within its man- 
agement department a community 
services division with an adequate 
staff to work with the families on a 
more intimate approach and to en- 
courage the best use of the social 
service facilities of the community. 

Concurrence of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration was secured and 
allowances have now been made in 
operating budgets to provide a stafl 
of five persons in the division. The 
coordinator of leisure-time services 
is paid for out of private funds of 
the authority. 


Community Participation 

Intent upon keeping this new pro- 
gram a matter of community interest 
and of community responsibility, the 
authority made a formal request to 
the Council of Community Agencies 
that it undertake a study of leisure- 
time needs at each housing locality 
and then make specific recommen- 
dations for using the facilities of the 
community in connection with each 
housing project. The council com- 
pleted such a study, with 63 persons 
having participated in the task, 
either as agency representatives or as 
community leaders. Many of the 
meetings were held in the auditorium 
of the chamber of commerce, with a 
staff member of the authority being 
present at each conference. 

The study was completed in six 

months and during this work period 
the community was kept informed of 
its progress by planned radio and 
television programs and releases to 
the daily press. 
“ The most significant recommenda- 
tion made by the Council of Com- 
munity Agencies was that The Nash- 
ville Housing Authority employ a 
full-time, properly trained coordina- 
tor of leisure-time services. This 
recommendation was accepted by the 
authority in October 1954 and the 
position was set up as a part of the 
community services division. 

The coordinator works primarily 
with the public and private agencies 
of the city, seeking to coordinate 
their services and programs with the 
facilities of the authority and to stim- 
ulate the interest of tenants of all 
age groups in the opportunities for 
recreation and health services avail- 
able. 

The disposition of The Nashville 
Housing Authority to invite a study 
of its work and its problems by the 
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The Nashville authority sponsors a 
variety of arts and crafts programs. 
Above, youngsters are trying out their 
newly learned skills in weaving and 
dressmaking. Other classes sponsored 
by the authority cover painting and 
metal work. 





Council of Community Agencies and 
its cooperative attitude in placing the 
recommendations of the council in 
effect at each project have paid big 
dividends in community understand- 
ing and support. Some offers of help 
came before the study was com- 
pleted; others afterward, depending 
upon the need. 


Services Provided 

Public housing in Nashville is a 
community enterprise built upon 
confidence and respect engendered 
throughout the years. Here are some 
of the expanded services that have 
grown up around the nucleus of the 
community services division: 

1—The authority's staff of six 
persons is supplemented by the full- 
time services of nine persons assigned 
to outside agency centers within the 
various housing project areas. Thir- 
teen additional part-time workers 
also supplement these agency staffs. 

2—-The county health department 
has assigned five physicians and ten 
nurses to the different developments 
one day each week to conduct well- 
baby clinics. 

3—Six dentists are assigned full- 
time to the project areas during the 
summer months through mobile den- 
tal unit service. 

4—Monthly visits to each project 
by the tuberculosis X-ray mobile 
units are provided also by the county 
health department. 

5—Bookmobile service, which 
brings the public library direct to the 
project families, is a weekly service. 

6—Following the employment of 
the coordinator, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Council 
of Community Agencies, the United 
Givers Fund granted additional 
funds for the Salvation Army, the 


Nashville Boys Club, the Boy Scouts, 
and for the child care nurseries serv- 
ing the projects. 

7—Churches have established set- 
tlement houses for three projects 
where varied activities are provided 
for all age groups 

8—The Nashville city park board 
is now operating the community 
building and the playgrounds in one 
of the largest projects under full-time 
trained leadership. In another area, 
the business men of the neighborhood 
are financing the youth work of a 
housing development. 


Tenant Relations 
In all of its work with the tenants, 
the community division 
quietly assumes the atttiude of mu- 


tual helpfulness and seeks to create 


sery iC es 


the sense of doing things together. In 
this manner, it has been successful in 
securing compliance with housekeep- 
ing regulations and in eettine tenant 
participation in project programs. 

An interesting example of democ- 
racy at work is the neighborhood 
community councils, organized in 
accordance with a recommendation 
in the community needs study. One 
council recently, in cooperation with 
the health department, took the lead 
in promoting the use of the T.B. 
mobile X-ray unit. The tenant coun- 
cil canvassed the 900 families in the 
project and surrounding areas and 
was successful in getting 425 people 
to have chest X-rays made at night 
clinics. 

Nashville’s experience shows that 
in a community._there are boundless 
untapped resources that may _ be 
called upon to help the public hous- 
ing agency not only make its own 
work easier and its operations less 
costly but also to assure to the com- 
munity the real benefits to be found 
in the conservation of human values 
and in the promotion of good citizen- 
ship that were promised to the com- 
munity if it listened to the plea for 
better housing for the underprivi- 
leged. 

Here the community services divi- 
sion is the strong right arm of man- 
agement and it stands ready to carry 
to the tenants any new statement of 
policy that may be issued. When the 
management department in March 
1954 established a definite house- 
keeping program and policy, it re- 
mained for the community services 
division staff to make 4000 visits to 
explain the policy to each family and 
to post a card in each unit setting 
forth the rules. 

This division also makes the initial 
interviews in the annual re-examina- 
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The smallest project of the Nash- 


ville authority is 200-unit Edgehill 
Homes. where 675 children live 
within a two square block area, 
equipped with two small _ play- 


grounds. There is no agency-spon- 
sored program for the 
Homes. Last spring, when the proj- 
ect manager. Deerwood McCord, 
was planning summer activities for 
project children, he called a meeting 
of the parents. They organized into 
four rotating 
and decided to run a program for 


recreation 


groups of volunteers 
youngsters along the lines of a civic 


government under the title “Youth 
Town.” 

An advisory board, pictured left, 
considered applications from the 
young people for various “‘govern- 


ment” jobs: mavor, judge, commis- 


tions to determine the eligibility of 
tenants for continued occupancy. 
And, during these routine calls, the 
trained observers note the need for 
repairs and pass reports along to 
management so that small damage 
may be repaired before it grows into 
a major job. The earnest ladies of 
the community services division fre- 
quently are referred to as the “pre- 
ventive maintenance corps” of The 
Nashville Housing Authority. 

While Nashville has been highly 
successful in blending community 
services with public housing and al- 
though the current benefits there far 
exceed the cost of a broad commu- 
nity services program, the executives 
of The Nashville Housing Authority 
are the first to declare that no pro- 
gram, no matter carefully 
planned, can change the character 
of slum overnight. Inde- 
pendent social agencies in Nashville 


how 
dwellers 


have not always responded readily to 
the suggestions of the authority staff: 
nor has each improvement or cure, 
looked upon with pride one day, re- 
and wholesome 
weeks or months later. 


mained _ steadfast 


Gerald Gimre, executive director 
of The Nashville Housing Authority, 


June 1955 


“YOUTH TOWN" PROGRAM IS SPECIAL FEATURE OF NASHVILLE'S EDGEHILL HOMES 


sioner of police, director of health, 
etc. The made up of 
teachers 
authority 


board was 
from the city schools, an 
stafl juvenile 
court judge, a member of the pro}- 


member, a 


ect mothers club, and a representa- 


tive of the city beautiful commis- 


sion. Once organized, a tenants ad- 
visory committee, pictured — right, 
composed of seven parents from 
each of the four “wards” of the 


project, went into operation to guide 
the children in’ operating thei 
mythical city government 

Pictured center is the Youth Town 
citv council, which meets every sec- 
ond and fourth Thursday night. 
The various official bodies of Youth 
Town assume such responsibilities as 
play- 
recreation 


maintaining order on the 


grounds, protection of 


stated 
“We have obtained this increased in- 


recently quite realistically: 
terest within the community only in 
the past two years and I hesitate to 
say that the community services pro- 
gram has been completely success- 
ful.” 

He calls attention to the fact that 
parents who are 
misfits in the community are difficult 
to rehabilitate and the work required 


“dyed-in-the-wool”’ 


to bring a slum family up to ordinary 
standards of cleanliness and decency 
takes time and patience and some- 
times the results are far 
fying. 


from grati- 


However, in this rich field of 
human values, The Nashville Hous- 
ing Authority 
children are 


recognizes that in the 
to be found the greatest 
opportunities for improvement. Its 
community services division—work- 
ing closely with the schools, churches 
and social agencies—is helping the 
bright youth of today overcome those 
factors that handicapped their par- 
ents 

In this 


keeps faith with the community and 


manner public housing 
lives up to the Spirit as well as to the 
letter of the law that brought it into 


being. 
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equipment, keeping up grounds 
Early this year The Saturday EF 

ning Post expressed an 

Youth 


gathered for this 


interest in 
writing up the ‘Town story 
Material 
includes this 
“As a result of the 


children of Edgehill Homes are pro 


purpose 
evaluative statement 
organization the 
tected from automobile and bicycl 


accidents: better order is maintained 


on the playground; abuse of 


grass 
and flowers is minimized; the resi- 
dents are more conscious of fire pre- 
vention: sanitation and better health 
habits are practiced; and problems 


of juvenile delinquency have been 


greatly reduced Vhe young citizens 


of ‘Youth 


respect by the residents for the rok 


Town’ are accorded full 
they play, consequently, they tak 
great pride in governing themselves.” 


NEWS NOTES— 


Continued from page 185 

lent by the federal government. Thi 
new ratio, Commissioner Follin point 
ed out, marks the first time in_ the 


history of Title I that private invest 


ment has exceeded federal loans 
lerming the shift “most encour 
aging,” Mr Follin noted that pri 


vate financing tor re development 


projects is less expensive for com- 
munities, since interest rates on pri 
vate loans are lower than is permitted 
in federal contracts 
opment agencies, he said, are encoul 
aged to take advantage of 


funds at the lowe! 


Local redevel 


private 
rates whenever 
they are available, using the federal 
loan contract only as 


Anothet 


financine 


security 
piece ol 
that 
May was announcement of the sal 
of over 2 million dollars in prelim 
inary 


rede velopme nt 


news came out in 


loan short-term notes for pro- 
jects in three cities Vhe 


notes re 
payable in about six months, were 
offered by Murfreesboro and John 


lenness« Cc and I lore nce 
Chemical, Corn Exc hange 


son City in 


Alabarna 


Bank of New York City bought all 
three issues at an average interest 
rate of 1.12 per cent—a .15 per cent 
drop from the April 1.27 averag 
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1955 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


The committee that will nominate 
the Association’s 1955-56 officers and 
a slate of five members of the Board 
of Governors was appointed during 
May and is scheduled to meet during 
early August. Under the NAHRO 
constitution, the chairman of the 
committee is appointed by the na- 
tional NAHRO president, with the 
seven members being named by each 
of the seven regional councils of the 
Association. Appointments made in 
conformance with these  require- 
ments were as follows: 


The Committee 

Chairman: M. B. Satterfield, Exec- 
utive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Atlanta 

New England: Harland A. Mc- 
Phetres, Director, State Housing 
Board of Massachusetts 

Middle Atlantic: The Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor Leo A. Geary, 
Commissioner, Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority 

North Central: Charles L. Farris, 
Executive Director, St. Louis Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thority 

Southeastern: Lawrence M. Cox, 
Executive Director, Norfolk Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority 

Southwest: W. W. Stewart, Execu- 
tive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Austin 

Pacific Southwest: John W. Beard, 
Secretary-Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and County 
of San Francisco 

Pacific Northwest: Mrs. R. W. 
Rasmussen, Commissioner, Housing 
Authority of Portland 

Positions Open 

The above committee will nomi- 
nate candidates for the offices of 
president, first vice-president, and 
second vice-president. It will also 
make nominations for four three-year 
terms on the Board of Governors 
and one one-year term to fill the 
place left vacant by the resignation 
last year of B. Finley Vinson (filled 
by Board appointment in the inter- 
val by W. W. Stewart of Austin 
see January JouRNAL, page 22). 

The members of the present Board 
who have completed their terms of 
office and are retiring this year are 
L. Walter Henslee, Fred R. Kretsch- 
mar, Albert N. LeFevre, Joseph H. 
Lyons, James D. Richardson, and 
Walter M. Simmons. Reason that 
only four replacement members are 
to be nominated to fill six vacancies 
(Continued column two, page 209) 
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WHERE TO HOUSE BIG FAMILIES STILL A PROBLEM 
The housing problems of big families have come in for special 
attention in recent months in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
and via a national research study. The JouRNAL took an over-all 
look at the problem in the December 1954 issue (page 415). The 
items below are a second installment in this “continued story.” 
Philadelphia 
Just how bad the housing situation for big families is in Phila- 
delphia was dramatized by a recent analysis of local census figures 
made by the Philadelphia Housing Association. The study notes 
that 3700 low-income families of six or more persons presently live 
in inadequate housing and have little or no prospects of finding 
standard shelter in the city—in either the private or public housing 
market. At present The Philadelphia Housing Authority has only 
1490 units with three bedrooms and even these are not always avail- 
able to six or more member families, since five person families also 
need three-bedroom units. Just what will be done to fill the gap Is 
still a question but the width of the gap has now been demonstrated. 
New York 
In New York, State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. McMurray 
announced recently that about 280 new low-rent apartments con- 
taining four and five bedrooms would be included in three state- 
aided housing projects now on the drawing boards. Of the total 
3975 units in the new projects, the 280 super-size units will represent 
7 per cent—6 per cent four-bedroom units, | per cent five-bedroom 
units. The larger units will be located on the ground or lower 
floors for maximum convenience for mothers of small children. 
On another front, the city and state have recently agreed to 
begin conversion of some apartments in existing state-aided proj- 
ects whenever suitable units for conversion become available. For 
example, two adjoining apartments containing three bedrooms each 
can be converted to one four-bedroom apartment and one two- 
bedroom apartment. Projects with floor plans lending themselves 
to this kind of conversion were chosen for the initial trials. 


Chicago 

In Chicago, meanwhile, similar adjustments to the housing needs 
of large families are being made. Since September of 1953 the 
Chicago Housing Authority has converted 22 one-bedroom units 
into 11 three-bedroom units, a converion job that entailed only 
cutting doors through common walls, costing only about $80 a unit 
(see May 1954 JournaL, page 162). Continued demand for moge 
large units, however, has forced the authority to expand the com- 
version program to entire tiers of apartments in a building or to 
the entire building, sometimes even involving structural changes. 

An analysis of the applications from eligible families now on file 
with the authority shows a current need for at least 3300 additional 
dwellings of a size to accommodate families of five or more. A long- 
range plan for stepping up the construction of large units to meet 
this need is under discussion with the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. What the authority wants is 72 per cent—or some 3300 units 
of the program slated for future construction to be in the three-or- 
more bedroom category. Costs will be the determining factor as to 
whether or not PHA can approve the plan. 


National Study 

What's the national housing picture for big families? The Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan and the Scripps 
Foundation are currently trying to find out through a nation-wide 
survey they are jointly conducting with a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The interviewing is being done in the nation’s 12 largest 
metropolitan areas—Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Washington—and in 54 smaller cities and rural areas. One of the 
major purposes of the survey is to determine whether the large 
increase in births during the last ten years is the result of more 
marriages or more children being born to each family. 
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All 48 state legislatures have met 
in regular or special session this year, 
with 21 of them having finished their 
work and adjourned as of the end of 
May. What has been achieved to 
date in the housing and redevelop- 
ment field is summarized below, with 
a final report to follow at the end of 
the summer, when most sessions will 
have closed. 


BROAD NEW YORK STATE HOUSING 
PROGRAM SIGNED BY GOVERNOR 

New York state’s new six-point 
housing program, approved by the 
legislature and signed by Governor 
W. Averell Harriman during April 
and May, creates one of the most 
comprehensive series of housing laws 
now on the books of any state. Prod- 
uct of a bi-partisan effort in the 
legislature, the new program covers 
public housing, middle-income hous- 
ing, and community improvement. 
As proposed by the governor and 
approved by the legislature, the new 
laws include: 


1—Public Housing: increases the 
state annual public housing subsidy 
from 25 million to 34 million dol- 
lars. Electorate approval is expected 
to be gained on a fall ballot propo- 
sition for the increase. Approval of 
the increase will allow the use of a 
200 million dollar public housing 
construction fund okeved by the 
voters last vear (see March 1954 
JouRNAL, page 86 


2—Rehabilitation: allows cities to 
give 12-year tax exemptions on the 


increased value of properties under-* 


going home improvements to persons 
who bring their properties up to 
standard. A nine-year tax abatement 
of 8.3 per cent of alteration costs is 
also allowed. 


3—Relocation: gives New York 
City continued power to rehabilitate 
dwellings for use as relocation hous- 
ing for persons displaced by public 
construction or other renewal activi- 
ties. The rehabilitation work will be 
carried on by the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

Another new law allows over-in- 
come persons to be relocated for one 
vear from renewal areas to public 
housing, provided their incomes do 
not exceed maximum continued oc- 
cupancy income limits now in force 
for public housing. According to the 
Citizens Housing and Planning 
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Council of New York, the relocated 
families could have incomes as much 


as 50 per cent above the usual ini- 
tial ocupancy limits. 


4—Limited Dividend and Coop- 
erative Housing: a “two-pronged” 
program of aid for middle-income 
housing construction. Under one ap- 
proach, the state can make loans to 
developers. If this part of the pro- 
eram is to go forward, voters must 
approve the diversion of 50 million 
dollars from the 200 million dollar 
public housing construction fund they 
approved last year. The diversion 
proposition will go on a fall ballot 

Under the second part of the pro- 
gram, cities may make loans avail- 
able to developers. Both city and 
state loans would be for 50 years, 
cover 90 per cent of construction 
costs, be made at a 3 per cent annual 
interest rate. 

Another boost for limited dividend 
housing constructed under either 
program comes in the form of a tax 
break that cities may allow devel- 
opers. It may be up to 50 per cent 
of the full value of the property or up 
to the total of any increase in prop- 
erty value over its assessed worth. 


5—Discrimination in Housing: two 
laws prohibit racial or religious dis- 
crimination in (a) housing financed 
by federally insured mortgages: (b 
rental or sale housing in which con- 
struction or improvement is financed 
by state aid, covering both state-aid- 
ed public housing and middle-income 
housing receiving state loans. 


6—Building Regulations: a num- 
ber of amendments to the state’s Mul- 
tiple Dwellings Law, which serves 
as New York City’s housing code. 
were approved. 

Two laws related to urban renewal 
were approved by the legislature but 
vetoed by Governor Harriman. The 
first would have broadened the 
state's redevelopment enabling law 
to cover urban renewal. The second 
would have allowed use of state pub- 
lic housing funds to subsidize local 
renewal programs. State loans and 
erants would have paid a locality’s 
share of renewal project costs. The 
aid would have been given over a 
15-year period. 

In his veto message, the governor 
supported urban renewal in princi- 
ple and said he “proposes to coop- 
erate with the federal government 


and municipalities in order to meet 
the problems of slum clearance 
throughout the state.” However, he 
disapproved the use of public hous- 
ing funds for the program, doubting 
the constitutionality of such use. He 
also said the bills violated the prin- 
ciple “that a community which de- 
rives benefits should share in their 
cost.” Finally, he disapproved the 
lack of provision for relocation hous- 
ing in the bills. 


MANY STATES WORK ON RENEWAL, 
REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


Bills concerning redevelopment 
and renewal have appeared on the 
legislative calendars of at least 27 
states, relating both to the revision 
of existing laws and development of 
new ones. 

As of the beginning of the year, 30 
states and five territories had _re- 
development enabling _ legislation, 
with four more states having laws 
that had been either declared un- 
constitutional or found to be un- 
workable. Of the latter group, two 
states—Kansas and Georgia—have 
enacted 1955 legislation aimed at 
correcting terms of their original 
laws. As finally adopted, the Kansas 
act allows urban renewal activities 
in cities over 75,000 in population. 
The Georgia act was described in 
the March JourNAL, page 94 

Only entirely new enabling law 
passed to date is one for North Da- 
kota, with a Vermont bill pending. 
Enabling bills were defeated in New 
Mexico, Texas, and Washington; 
Utah and lowa bills died when the 
legislatures adjourned. But in Texas, 
a proposed law, presumably a “sub- 
stitute” for the defeated redevelop- 
ment bill, would (1) allow establish- 
ment of local “housing commissions,” 
which would be authorized to invoke 
the police powe! to develop and en- 
force housing standards and (2) per- 
mit organization of local housing 
courts 

Renewal 

A number of states have considered 
amendments to redevelopment en- 
abling laws to extend them to cover 
urban renewal. Such bills have been 
enacted in Alaska, Maine (for Port- 
land only Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, and ‘Tennessee. A Colorado 
bill was defeated: Missouri, Con- 
necticut, and Wisconsin bills were 
pending as the JouRNAI went to 
press 

Other Revisions 

At the same time, other state legis- 
latures have been working on re- 
visions of present enabling laws to 


make them more workable. Indiana 
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approved amendments to its redevel- 
opment law that applies to cities 
other than Indianapolis to correct 
inconsistencies in the financing meth- 
ods outlined in the present act. In 
Wisconsin, a bill is under considera- 
tion that would give local authorities 
power to approve minor redevelop- 
ment contracts without city council 
approval. California’s redevelopment 
law is being examined this year by a 
state assembly committee with the 
view of tightening and modernizing 
its terms. 

Score on action to extend redevel- 
opment power to smaller communi- 
ties and counties: Maryland—pro- 
posal for a constitutional amendment 
for this purpose defeated; Rhode 
Island — proposed constitutional re- 
vision will go to voters in June 
below); Ohio and Nebraska 
still pending. 


see 


bills 


Conservation-Rehabilitation 

In addition to the Texas bill noted 
above, the following actions are re- 
ported in the area of conservation- 
rehabilitation. New York — defeat- 
ed conservation enabling legislation 
backed by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. New 
Jersey—legislative committee study- 
ing similar conservation bill backed 
by realtors (see January JOURNAL, 
page 17). Illinois—legislature con- 
sidering a bill to allow the Chicago 
Community Conservation Board to 
accept federal aid for its projects. 
Connecticut hearings are being 
held on a bill that would give cities 
power to pass ordinances calling 


for 
repair, condemnation, or razing of 
substandard dwellings. 


RHODE ISLAND RENEWAL UP 
FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 
Rhode Island citizens are going 
through another battle to strengthen 
the state's redevelopment program. 
Paralleling the tortured history of 
the present redevelopment law (see 
July 1951 JourNaL, page 233), cur- 
rent proposed revisions are now on 
the rough road toward adoption. 
This year’s revisions would extend 
redevelopment powers to small com- 
munities and would tighten provi- 
sions of the present law that leave 
the Providence redevelopment pro- 
gram open to legal attack (see March 
JournaL, page 81). The revisions 
must be made in the form of a 
constitutional amendment. The leg- 
islature has approved the changes 
as well as a call for a constitutional 
convention to pass on them finally. 
A convention call proposition was 
(Continued column one, page 208) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1955 1954 
127.000 107,700 
421,600 544.500 


Bureau of 


April 
First four months 
Source: Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955 1954 
$1,014,.000,000 
$3.566,000.000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of C 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
Total two- and multi-family) 
April 1955 
13.500 
10.6 


$1,315,000,000 
$4.692.000,000 


Source: 


April 


First four months 


ommerce 


April 1954 
11,600 
10.7 
. Source: Bureau of 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
April April 
1955 1954 
106,500 
1.200 
107,700 


Source: 


Number 
Per cent to total 


Labor Statistics 


First four 
months 1955 
418,500 


3100 
421.600 


First four 
months 1954 
338,700 
5.800 
344.500 


Private 
Public 
Total 


126,500 
500 
127,000 


. “. — Sureau of Labor Statistics 
METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 
April 1955 
93.300 
53,700 
127.000 


April 1954 
79.400 
28,300 
107.700 
“. : Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 
$2,454.612,000* $1,783,519,000 
$6,436.674.000* $4.580,954.000 
During March, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $269,267,000. Also during March, a total 
of $531.647,000 in GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans 


Administration. 
+ ; Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
*All time high. Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 
343,140* 
904.066* 


Metropolitan 
Nonmetropolitan 
otal 


1954 
March 


First four months 


was 


Source: 


1954 


281,344 
728,460 


March 
First three months 
*All time high. 
a - : a Bank 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 
April 
1955 
599 
$5,079,000 


Source: Home Loan Board 


First four 
months 1955 

3,658 1.940 6.547 
$30,525,000 $16,755,000 $57,583,000 
es ___ Source: Federal Housing Administration 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 

(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1955 1954 
$2.63 $2.59 
Bureau of Labor 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 100) 


First four 
months 1954 


April 
1954 
Dwelling units 
Dollar amount 


March 


Source: Statistics 


1954 
119.0 
119.3 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


April 
First four months 
*All time high. 


Source: 
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CLEVELAND — 
NAHRO'S HOST 








22nd annual 
conference 
October 17-20 
Statler Hotel 














As host citv to NAHRO’s annual conference this 
fall, Cleveland offers sight-seeing delegates som 
points of particular interest, one of which is the 
city’s famous downtown “mall” (pictured above 
a 1930-style redevelopment project around which 
most of Cleveland’s public buildings are situated 

Something else delegates will find interesting 
the wide range of building types to be found in the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority's | 
housing estates. A few samples are pictured on the 


oO 
o 


left: at the top is a view of the community house 
and some of the apartment buildings at Carve 
Homes, a 1287-unit development built under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, one of Cleve- 
land’s first estates. Second from the top is a group 
of one- and two-story buildings at 600-unit Brook- 
lyn Acres, built during the war under the Lanham 
Act. Second from the bottom is a view of one- and 
two-story buildings at 440-unit Riverside Park 
another USHA development. Bottom picture is a 
view of a typical apartment court at Outhwaite 
Homes, a 1028-unit low-rent estate. 

Other of the Cleveland authority’s estates were 
built under the Housing Act of 1949 and as vet- 
erans temporaries (see May JouRNAL, page 165 
Sull more units—nearly 1000—are soon to be built 
under the 1954 housing act. Plans for the new units 
were given a push early in June when the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency announced that it had 
approved Cleveland’s “workable program” for ur- 
ban renewal—the first city in Ohio to gain that 
distinction 

















Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








FIX-UP PLANS OF RICHMOND 
AND LOUISVILLE HIT SNAGS 

The hope of the Home Builders’ 
Association of Richmond, Virginia 
to make their “rehabilitation cor- 
poration” plan a model for private 
housing improvement activities (see 
December 1954 JouRNAL, page 433) 
may be floundering. And, Louisville 
is running into financing difficulties 
in its rehabilitation drive. 

Recent reports from Richmond in- 
dicate that the Carver School area 
rehabilitation program, backed by 
the home builders with formation of 
a rehabilitation corporation, has 
been partially abandoned. Residents 
of the area have not been able to 
obtain bank loans for home improve- 
ments. Despite the fact that the re- 
habilitation corporation had devel- 
oped a fund to guarantee such loans, 
the area was presumably considered 
to be too run-down to be a sound 
investment for banking institutions. 

Undaunted by this blow to their 
plan, the homebuilders have decided 
to undertake another, smaller project 
in the Oregon Hill community of 
Richmond. Henry Holt, president of 
the Home Builders’ Association, says 
residents of the smaller area have 
asked the organization to take on 
the project. He hopes it will turn 
out to be a “complete rehabilitation 
cycle . . . without complications in 
financing.” 

The homebuilders also hope that 
Oregon Hill will become part of 
Richmond's projected urban renewal 
program. Carver School area was 
not so considered. Under the federal 
renewal program, if Oregon Hill were 
designated as a renewal area, liberal 
Federal Housing Administration fi- 
nancing aid for home improvements 
under section 220 of the National 
Housing Act could be obtained. Thus, 
financing difficulties might be over- 
come. 

Meanwhile, Louisville another 
city considering using FHA section 
220 mortgage insurance for rehabili- 
tation programs in two of its neigh- 
borhoods (see March JourRNAL, page 
97) has gotten an almost sure 
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“thumbs down” from FHA on its 
proposal. And the city may have to 
turn elsewhere for aid to advance 
its housing improvement program. 

In surveying the two rehabilita- 
tion areas recently, FHA officials re- 
ported that they may not be able to 
offer section 220 aid to homeowners 
since properties in the neighborhoods 
don’t meet standards set by FHA 
for the program. Many houses in 
the two areas face on alleys or on 
narrow streets. They were built on 
narrow lots and in many cases there 
is less than 5 feet between neighbor- 
ing houses. In a number of them, 
bathrooms open off of kitchens o1 
may only be reached through bed- 
rooms. FHA’s assistant state director, 
John E. Ridge, said: “It is difficult 
to see how many of these houses 
could qualify under the objectives 
. . . of our minimum property re- 
quirements unless about every other 
house is razed.” 

The city does not want to plan 
clearance operations in the two 
areas. 


MEMPHIS NEWSPAPER SPONSORS 
REHABILITATION COMPETITION 

Residents of Memphis’ Douglass 
Park community will have a cash in- 
centive to improve their homes and 
neighborhood through a_rehabilita- 
tion contest sponsored by the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. In late 
March the newspaper announced it 
would sponsor the competition to aid 
in the rehabilitation program for the 
neighborhood. 

First, second, and third cash prizes 
of $500, $350, and $150 will be 
awarded in the fall to families judged 
to have made the most improvements 
in their properties. Judging will be 
based on a number of criteria: re- 
pair and remodeling work, improve- 
ment of sanitation conditions, and at- 
tention to family living problems. To 
allow those with limited financial re- 
sources an equal chance to win the 
prizes, the newspaper will have the 
judging based on the amount of im- 
provement made in proportion to the 
resources of the contestant. 





The City Beautiful Commission of 
Memphis is administering the con- 
test and commission staff members 
are available to recommend projects 
to contestants. The commission is or- 
ganizing block meetings at which 
contestants will learn from housing 
improvement professionals ways to 
handle their repairs economically. 

Many of the 480 families entered 
in the contest have already planned 
large-scale home _ repair projects. 
They are applying for city housing 
rehabilitation department approval 
of their plans before they proceed. 
The department is inspecting Doug- 
lass Park dwellings at the rate of 
20 a day and is making special inspec- 
tions of properties at the request of 
property owners who want to start 
major repairs. 

Also cooperating in the competi- 
tion are the Douglass Park Civic 
League, the Memphis and Shelby 
County health department, the 
Memphis fire department, and a 
number of city-wide civic organiza- 
tions. 


MORE TROOPS TO FRONT IN 
LITTLE ROCK'S BLIGHT WAR 

Forces from both public and pri- 
vate housing, official city agencies, 
and civic organizations have joined 
the Little Rock Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce in the blight battle they 
began in early February (see April 
JourRNaAL, page 131). 

Shortly after the ladies started 
their offensive, weekly reports began 
to show that they were acquiring new 
allies and that their fight was ad- 
vancing on all fronts. On February 
14, they went to the city council to 
present a resolution calling for demo- 
lition of fire-ravaged shacks and to 
ask why razing had not proceeded 
quickly. The next day, one offend- 
ing slum owner began demolition of 
several structures. 

Next, the ladies went to the local 
realtors’ association to request that 
it study city realty regulations. A 
few days later, the realtors took up 
the fight by announcing plans to help 
draft stringent condemnation ordi- 
nances. 

Then, on March 12, the ladies 
sponsored a tour of the slums for 
city officials and civic leaders. Re- 
sult: three days later the city council 
went over the top by vowing to 
work on new housing ordinances. 

Other official actions followed 
quickly. On March 17 the aldermen 
and the mayor called for action to re- 
condemn all old structures previously 
condemned and asked that all speed 
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be used to process condemnation or- 
ders. At the same time they appoint- 
ed an official housing code committee 
to draft new ordinances. Members of 
the committee represent all areas of 
city life: official circles, public hous- 
ing, private housing, and civic and 
business organizations. The Wom- 
en’s Chamber of Commerce is rep- 
resented. Both Knox Banner, execu- 
tive director, and Don Bozarth, plan- 
ning engineer, of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Little Rock 
are serving on the committee. 

At its first meeting in late March, 
the committee agreed to draft an 
ordinance that would apply the same 
standards to all housing in the city 
and that would cover both demo- 
lition and rehabilitation. Eight sub- 
committees were formed to begin 
study of various aspects of a housing 
code. And, as a means of introduc- 
ing itself to Little Rock citizens, the 
committee has proposed to sponsor 
a “before and after” demonstration 
of rehabilitation. 

Meanwhile, official efforts have 
proceeded on the immediate problem 
of removing the eyesore shacks that 
originally incited the blight war. On 
April 25, assistant city attorney Joe 
Brooks filed two ordinances re-con- 
demning 49 buildings. One law is 
directed at re-condemning 12 build- 
ings as fire and health hazards. The 
other designates 37 buildings owned 
by one man and located near the 
citv’s business district as unsafe. Both 
laws would give the city power to 
raze the structures at public expense 
and to place liens against the building 
lots so that the city may eventually 
recover the demolition costs. 


PITTSBURGH HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
DEMONSTRATES REHABILITATION 

A dramatic display of how to bring 
old dwellings up to minimum hous- 
ing standards was held in mid-May 
at the Pittsburgh home show. Under 
the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association and the Ap- 
proved Modernization Contractors 
Association, an ancient, dilapidated 
house was moved into the Pittsburgh 
armory and rehabilitated for the 
unique demonstration of home im- 
provement techniques. 

The housing and contractors as- 
sociations agreed to cooperate with 
the Home Builders Association of 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh in the ex- 
hibit effort, hoping to attract wide- 
spread attention from it. This is the 
second year that the Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Association has sponsored an ed- 
ucational exhibit at the home build- 
ers’ annual home show. 
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SLUM PREVENTION BEING TAUGHT TO YOUNG, OLD 


A new ‘R’ is being taught in schools these days—rehabilitation! 
And not only kids and college students are studying it. Adults gen- 
erally, home owners, and housing inspectors in many cities through- 
out the country are now being schooled in slum prevention and 
neighborhood conservation and they're learning it in a variety of 
different ways and from many kinds of “teachers.” 


Newark 

In Newark, the Newark committee for neighborhood conservation 
and rehabilitation is organizing an educational program on the neigh- 
borhood level to teach adults how they can protect their homes from 
blight. The city’s education department is following up by planning 
neighborhood conservation studies for high school juniors and seniors 
and will include slum prevention in their adult education program 
beginning this fall. The New Jersey Society of Architects, mean- 
while, has volunteered to advise people how they can best improve 
their properties. Public health nurses are also helping out by using 
their visits in blighted neighborhoods to educate families on the aims 
of the city’s anti-slum program. 


Washington 
In Washington, D.C. members of the city’s housing inspection 
force are now in a regular training program designed to teach them 
exactly how the city intends to rid itself of slums and to explain to 
them just where their work fits into the total picture. Their “teach- 
ers’ are officials of the citv’s housing division. 


Chicago 
In Chicago, too, the city building department has been doing an 
educating job, teaching neighborhood leaders and slum fighters how 
to spot housing law violations and what to do about them. Heads 
of various bureaus of the building department did the teaching at a 
special information session recently to which leaders of all com- 
munity conservation groups were invited. 


New York 

In New York City, where slum prevention studies are now ac- 
cepted as part of the curriculum of the Joan of Are Junior High 
School (see April JourNAL, page 130), other neighborhood schools 
in the west side Manhattan comunity have agreed to follow the 
Joan of Arc lead. Educators from nearby schools, parents, and 
civic leaders decided to adopt housing and planning studies after 
they saw how children at the Joan of Arc school handled the sub- 
ject. They heard 12- and 13-year-old children discuss with accuracy 
limited dividend projects and amortization; they saw mathematics 
classes explore the mysteries of housing graphs and insurance prin- 
ciples; they heard a class panel discussion on world housing prob- 
lems; they saw shop classes where students build things to make their 
homes more attractive. In short, they saw exhibits “in prose, poetry, 
and paints” of how the students react to housing conditions. 


Other 

Other cities where slum prevention education programs are at 
work are Shorewood, a suburb of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where local 
civic study groups are teaching home owners how to protect their 
homes and neighborhoods from blight (see April JouRNAL, page 
130) and Cook County, Illinois, where building, housing, and plan- 
ning officials are educating local community officials on planning, 
zoning, and rehabilitation matters (see April JouRNAL, page 131 
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OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 


Valiant little Royal Oak Township, Michigan plans ambitious renewal program to clear 
its slums and war housing and rebuild itself as a sound, modest-income community. 


With stubborn determination not 
to remain a shabby outcast among 
surrounding neat industrial suburbs, 
tiny (160-acre) Royal Oak Town- 
ship, Michigan has launched a chal- 
lenging program of slum clearance 
and neighborhood rehabilitation. 

The 12.000 Negro citizens of the 
little unincorporated area (see map 
right) had been passed by when 
other sections of the larger township 
area took on city and town forms 
of government. Their community had 
grown up since World War I with- 
out any plan. Some residents built 
vood homes: others built shacks. 
There were no paved streets, few 
community services. It has been 
called the only slum in south Oak- 
land County. Located on Detroit's 
north border, the area was described 
last year by a local newspaper as “‘a 
hodge-podge of tumbledown shacks 
intermingled with good homes.” 
Many vards are littered with assort- 
ed rubbish — old building supplies, 
old bath tubs, abandoned cars and 
auto parts. 

The challenge facing these people 
is rebuilding and renewing almost 
130 acres of their community and 
relocating about half their popula- 
tion. In terms of the area, their 
project may be classed among the 
16 largest renewal projects in the 
country. With limited resources and 
a three-year time deadline, theirs 
will be a “bootstrap operation,” ac- 
cording to Raymond O. Hatcher. 
township redevelopment head. 

Their resources, in addition to live- 
ly community spirit and a core of 
good privately owned homes, are 874 


units of temporary war housing pur- 
chased by the township—units that 
by Michigan law must be razed by 
1958. Though temporary housing in 
most cases is considered a community 
detriment (see May JOURNAL, page 
152), for Royal Oak Township it 
will be the community’ key to a 
successful redevelopment program. 
While owning the project imposes 
the program time deadline on the 
township, the 874 units are a major 
asset because they offer space for re- 
location housing and because the site 
sale price will help pay redevelop- 
ment costs. 

Briefly, what Royal Oak Town- 
ship’s residents must accomplish is 
1) clearance of substandard homes 
and the temporary war units, (2 
replacement of these substandard 
units with new ones, and (3) addi- 
tion of community improvements. 
Here is what they have to work with. 

The Site 

The redevelopment site is divided 
roughly in half, with about 88 acres 
devoted to former war housing (30 
acres of this is the site of war per- 
manent Oakdale Gardens, now being 
sold to a veterans mutual group and 
not part of the clearance plan) and 
about 72 acres to privately construct- 
ed dwellings. There are only two 
vacant acres on which new construc- 
tion might be started immediately. 
The entire 160 acres contains about 
2100 dwelling units: 590 in Oakdale 
Gardens, 874 in the township-owned 
war temporary project, and more 
than 600 privately owned dwellings. 

Shacks 


First goal will be “spot clearance” 


of more than 155 substandard pri- 
vately owned dwellings. Most of 
them are patched shacks with soap 
box siding and no plumbing, located 
in litter-strewn yards. Combined 
with clearance of these “dwellings” 
will be strict enforcement of town- 
ship health and safety ordinances to 
combat such abuses as rental of ga- 
rages as homes. Further, a street 
paving program will get underway 
and a regular trash pick-up service 
will be inaugurated. As the shacks 
are cleared, lots will be offered to 
private rebuilders for the construc- 
tion of new homes. 


The War Project 

Next will come block-by-block 
clearance and rebuilding of the site 
of the war temporary project, with 
the three-year razing deadline in 
view. But until the 155 families dis- 
placed from the privately owned 
shacks can find new homes, the tem- 
porary project will serve as their re- 
location resource. Some 38 units in 
the project that were vacant at the 
time the township purchased it will 
serve as the first relocation outlet. 
As soon as the “shack” sites are 
cleared and rebuilt, the relocatees 
in the temporaries can move back 
to the first half of the township 
area and clearance can begin on 
the temporary project. 


Construction 
To meet the income limitations 
of Royal Oak Township's residents, 
the redevelopment plan calls for con- 
struction of $8000-$12,000 homes on 
the cleared land. It is anticipated 
that such houses could be financed 





Neat rows of war temporary housing purchased by township (left) will provide homes for families displaced in clearance 
operation. Unsightly shacks (center and right) have been condemned, will be razed. War housing will go by 1958. 
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Detroit 

under terms of section 220 of the 
National Housing Act. An income 
survey of more than 800 families in 
the area show family incomes rang- 
ing from below $61 a week to above 
$90 a week. According to David S. 
planning consultant for the 
township, for families in this range 
who could afford a $400 downpay- 
ment and mortgage payments of $55 
a month, an $8000 house could be 
built. For those without the down- 
payment, the township hopes to at- 
tract developers who will build low- 
and moderate-rental apartments and 
rent-option homes. Several private 
residential developers are now draft- 
ing proposals for the rebuilding job 
for submission to the township. 

The township residents also hope 
to attract industries to their com- 
munity to provide a sound tax base. 
They are considering site plans for 
industries and to date one industry 
has inquired about locating in the 
community. 


Weer, 


Rehabilitation-Conservation 


Of the more than 600 privately’ 


owned homes in the area, a good 
number over and above the 155 
shacks that are due for demolition 


Only the three hatch-marked sec- 
tions of the original 36 square 
mile area chartered as Royal Oak 
Township are now under township 
jurisdiction. The other areas are 
independent cities and towns. 
Area “a" is the 160-acre site of 
the redevelopment program. It 
will eventually be the only section 
to retain township government. 
Area "b" is a 4200-acre commu- 
nity whose residents are currently 
making plans to incorporate as a 
town. Area “c™ is a 100-acre un- 
improved tract that may be an- 
nexed by the city of Oak Park. 
Neither area "“b" nor “c" is in- 
volved in the redevelopment plan. 


can be classified as substandard. How- 
ever, Township Supervisor George 
S. Horkey savs such homes will not 
be torn down if they are rehabili- 
tated. 


making a concerted 


In addition, the township is 
drive to have 
owners of standard homes keep up 
their properties and begin organized 
clean-up of the area. 


Financing 

It is contemplated that Royal Oak 
Township's redevelopment program 
will be financed under terms of the 
Housing Act of 1954. In this way, 
the community will be able to help 
private developers obtain Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage in- 
surance under sections 220 and 221 
of the National Housing Act. And, 
though the site clearance costs could 
be shared on a one-third to 
thirds basis by the township and the 
federal government, Mr. Hatcher 
says it is the community’s “secret 


two- 


desire to repay the government dol- 
lar for dollar for any asistance ren- 
dered. . . If we can find any way 
to do this job without federal aid, 
it will be done that way.” 

When the township first planned 
the redevelopment project more 
than a year ago, it received a capital 


$70.0 
\c t o 


community s on 


rant reservation tor about 
under terms of the 
1949 Adding the 


third share of 


Housing 


re ret ve loy ment cost 


the estimated write-down at that 
time was just over $100,000. Fund 
for the local contribution are sched 


uled to come from sale of the was 


housing project land. Up to now 
income from project rental has paid 
planning costs 

The township’s capital grant 1 
ervation expired last summer and of- 
ficials are now submitting an appli- 
cation for planning advances unde 


the Housing Act of 1954 


Planning 
Roval Oak residents 
are not stopping with their own in 
ternal plan hey 
want their community to fit in with 
plans of 


‘Township's 
redevelopment 
neighboring areas. Town- 
ship officials have been working with 
neighboring local and regional plan 
I lor ke \ 
savs the township's plans will “fill an 
existing void in the general 
of surrounding 


ning bodies and Supervisor 


plans 
As evi 
dence of the regional interest in ited 
by the program, he pointed out that 
Detroit may begin 


communities 


a slum cle ance 
drive on its side of the township bor 
derline. Mr. Hatcher reports that 
the Oakland County planning com- 
mission has offered to study the area 
, and other 
“can be pin-pointed and rec- 


so that its social, economic 
needs 
ommendations made.” 


Community Spirit 

So—this is the challenge. The im 
petus to meet it is coming from the 
township's citizens, businesses, and 
public service Although 
according to Mr. Hatcher, the first 
nine months of planning were “‘frus- 
trating,” he reports that 
munity response 


agencies 


“now com- 
is all that can 
be desired.”” Home owners have o1 
ganized to begin a clean-up cam- 
Continued column one, page 209 





Standard housing in background provides sharp contrast to its neighbor, a much-patched shack (center). Spot clearance will 


allow standard house to remain while shack and rubble are cleared for construction of a new home. 

















Interracial Housing — 


current news reports indicate variety of activities in the field 


Reports of the past few months 
reflect that interracial housing activ- 
ity is underway currently at many 
levels, lighting up many different 
facets of the problem—a new law in 
New York state, a Sacramento city 
council policy statement, an Ohio tax 
board judgment, union-sponsored 
housing plans, an evaluation from 
the chairman of a large housing 
authority, a display of neighborliness 
in Iowa, a $100,000 grant to study 
minority housing problems, and an 
interview on TV. 


A State Law 
The New York state legislature in 
May passed a law (see page 193 
prohibiting segregation or discrimina- 
tion in any housing, public or private, 
that is backed in any way by state 
or federal funds. The law was spe- 
cifically aimed at housing financed 
via mortgages insured or guaranteed 
by federal government agencies. 
A City Policy 
Sacramento's city council recently 
took a somewhat similar stand on 
its local redevelopment program and 
declared “. . . as a matter of general 
policy... the right to buy, lease, sub- 
lease, use, or occupy land in redevel- 
opment projects without discrimina- 
tion or segregation based upon race, 
color, creed, national origin or ances- 
try, should properly be considered in 
the nature of a civil right and that 
appropriate steps should be taken to 
safeguard and protect that right.” 
The policy is based on the argument 
that “Since public money and ma- 
chinery is being used [for redevelop- 
ment], the right of the people should 
be protected.” 
A Tax Ruling 
A state board of tax appeals in 
Columbus, Ohio has ruled that the 
race, creed, and color of neighbors 
has no influence on the tax valuation 
of real property. The decision was 
the board’s answer to a home owner's 
plea that her taxes should be lowered 
because, she claimed, the presence of 
Negroes living in her neighborhood 
had devalued her home. “Such a 
condition cannot in and of itself be 
grounds for a reduction in value,” the 
board ruled and said that while the 
value of property is based on many 
factors, possibly including the neigh- 


bors’ economic status, it is “in no 
case based on the race, creed or color 
ot the neighbors.” 


New Housing Plans 

Meanwhile, two unions have an- 
nounced plans to build housing 
projects for workers on a nonsegre- 
gation basis. The International 
Longshoremen’s Union on the west 
coast plans to invest about 4 million 
dollars from its pension fund in four 
projects of 100 units each to be lo- 
cated in California. Though the 
union is currently having trouble 
acquiring sites, the plan is to locate 
one project in the San Francisco bay 
area and the other three further south 
near Long Beach and San Pedro. A 
Ford Motor Company employees’ 
union is also sponsoring a project for 
workers at Milpitas, California and 
has recently gained financing for the 
job through the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Both housing 
developments, like the unions, will be 
operated on a nonsegregation and 
nondiscrimination basis. 


Neighborliness 

In Waverly, Iowa a few months 
ago tenants of an apartment house 
development turned out for an ofh- 
cial welcoming ceremony for their 
first Negro neighbors, air force Cap- 
tain Virgil A. Daniels and his wife 
and three children. The ceremony, 
including presentation of keys and a 
petition from the tenants welcoming 
them, resulted when the Des Moines 
Register carried a story revealing that 
when the captain tried to move in 
earlier, several tenants had _ threat- 
ened to move. Although the project 
did not bar him from occupancy, the 
family decided against moving in 
under the circumstances. When the 
local chamber of commerce heard 
about the incident, it immediately 
went into action and discovered that 
actually a majority of the tenants in 
the building the family wanted to 
move into were not opposed to the 
move-in. The majority readily signed 
a petition stating: “We would like 
to extend our apologies to Captain 
and Mrs. Daniels and their family 
for the injustice committed against 
them .. . we welcome them as our 
neighbors and sincerely hope they 
will . . . make Waverly their home.” 


A Commissioner's View 

An evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the interracial housing policy of 
the New York City Housing Author- 
itv appeared recently in an article by 
Philip J. Cruise, chairman of the 
authority. His statement was pub- 
lished in the April issue of Interracial 
Review, A Journal for Christian 
Democracy, monthly publication of 
the Catholic Interracial Council. 
Chairman Cruise said that his au- 
thority’s 20 years of experience with 
interracial housing has been gener- 
ally quite successful, though he noted 
an outstanding problem in this re- 
spect that pitted one of the author- 
ity’s objectives against another, Ex- 
perience has shown, he said. that 
biracial occupancy can best be at- 
tained by building in “fringe” areas 
between predominantly white and 
predominantly Negro neighborhoods. 
To continue to place projects in 
these areas, however, he said, means 
that some of the worst slums in the 
citv in the heart of the Negro area 
will go uncleared, On the other hand. 
to build projects in these most 
blighted areas will almost inevitably 
mean a 100 per cent Negro occu- 
pancy in such projects. The author- 
itv’s choice, he said, is to build such 
projects anyway despite the proba- 
bility that they will be in effect 
Negro projects. 


A Study Grant 

On the minority housing research 
scene. meanwhile, the Fund for the 
Republic, a Ford Foundation body, 
has appropriated $100,000 to study 
the exact nature of the housing 
problem confronting the Negro. 
Among the questions the study hopes 
to answer are: exactly what is the 
extent of the Negroes’ housing need 
and where is the housing needed: 
what’s being done to fill the need: 
how successful are the present solu- 
tions and what’s the remaining gap: 
how large a part of the problem is 
due to low income and how much is 
due to prejudice; and have mortgage 
lending institutions permitted race or 
religion to influence their policies. 

Running the study will be a newly 
established commission on race and 
housing composed of 17 businessmen 
and educators headed up by Earl B. 
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Schwulst, a New York banker. Mem- 
bers of the commission include such 
businessmen as New York publisher 
Henry Luce and Chicago attorney 
Laird Bell; such educators as Fisk 
University President Charles _ S. 
Johnson and Clark Kerr, chancellor 
of the University of California at 
Berkeley; and such housing expo- 
nents as Robert R. Taylor, former 
chairman of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, and Philip M. Klutznick 
of the American Community Build- 
ers, Inc. 
Publicity 

Some first-rate television publicity 
for interracial housing developed 
early in June when the nationally 
telecast program “This Is Your 
Life” featured the life of George 
Gregory, Jr.. a New York Negro 
who has spent much of his life pro- 
moting interracial housing and fight- 
ing juvenile delinquency. Much of 
the program was concerned with Mr. 
Gregorv’s present activities as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Forest 
Neighborhood House, a_ settlement 
house in the Bronx. Currently the 
settlement house is promoting devel- 
opment of a new interracial commu- 
nity in what is now a Negro slum 
district, an operation it acknowledges 
is an “ambitious program” of social 
engineering that will be a trial for a 
new technique of breaking up a 
monoracial neighborhood. 

The proposed community will be 
centered, Mr. Gregory explained to 
the audience, around a city-aided 
middle-income housing project and 
a state-aided low-income project to 
house totally 2150 families. Other 
construction plans include a health 
center, two baby health stations, 
additional playgrounds and new 
public schools, additional shopping 
facilities, and new street lighting. 
Also high on the operation agenda 
is development of a high degree of 
community civic organization and 
cooperation to handle the jobs of 
slum prevention, neighborhood con- 
servation, and particularly reduction 
of juvenile delinquency. 

A major problem in the program, 
Mr. Gregory pointed out, will be 
gaining interracial tenancy in such 
a project (a problem noted by New 
York City Housing Authority Chair- 
man Cruise—see above) Mr. Greg- 
ory’s view is “The time has come 
when minorities should no_ longet 
segregate themselves. It is our feeling 
that there are whites and Negroes in 
New York who need housing and 
would apply for projects . which 
are, frankly, interracial.” 
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EMPHASIS ON HOUSING THE AGED CONTINUES 


While legislation to provide more 
housing for the aged was pending 
before lawmakers in Washington 
early in June (see page 186), the 
problems of designing and financing 
housing for such families were gain- 
ing attention at many other points. 

University 

The University of Michigan has 
announced its eighth annual confer- 
ence on aging, to be held in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan June 27-30. The 
conference will be organized largely 
around 21 workshop sessions, one 
of which will be devoted to design- 
ing and financing housing for older 
people. Sponsors of the conference, 
in addition to the university’s divi- 
sion of gerontology, include the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
the Department of Health, Welfare, 
and Education; the Department of 
Labor; the United Auto Workers- 
CIO; and other health, welfare, 
and governmental agencies. NAHRO 
has been asked to send a delegate to 
the conference. 

Welfare Agencies 

Meanwhile, the National Social 
Welfare Assembly’s committee on 
aging, at a May 10-11 meeting in 
Chicago, devoted a large portion of 
its program to the financial and 
architectural housing 
older people. Discussions on the use 
of public housing centered around 
two major ideas (1) the relative 
merits of scattering the aged in units 
located throughout a project or con- 


aspects of 


centrating them in a single project 
and (2) arranging for the location 
of social centers for the aged in 
public housing developments. The 
conferees also discussed group hous- 
ing for the aged under philanthropi« 
or cooperative auspices and meth- 
ods of attracting private investment 
into such housing. 

A committee on aging of anothe: 
welfare organization, the American 
Public Welfare Association, also held 
a May meeting in Chicago, during 
which considerable discussion of 
housing problems of the aged took 
place. 

State 

And the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has included recommenda- 
tions on housing the aged in a spe- 
cial report on the over-all prob- 
lems of the aged that it is currently 
developing for the Governors’ Con- 
ference. The report includes a series 
of recommendations on the subject, 
including several on housing. It pro- 
poses that state governments provide 
housing for the aged under programs 


such as those in Massachusetts and 
New York—and that units in exist- 
ing housing be made available for 
aged people. 

On the local front, pertinent news 
comes from Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, and St. Louis. 


Milwaukee 

In Milwaukee, the common coun- 
cil has commissioned the Milwau- 
kee housing authority to prepare a 
report on the housing needs of the 
city’s aged. The authority has also 
been asked to comment on the pro- 
posal that federal laws be revised 
to provide special housing for the 
aged (see page 186 


Philadelphia 

In Philadelphia, meanwhile, a 
solution to that city’s problem of 
housing its aged has been proposed 
by the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation. In a special report to the 
city titled Housing for the Aged, 
the association has evaluated the 
housing needs of the aged and pro- 
posed a program to meet those needs 
The committee found that most of 
the aged in question were women, 
a high percentage of them single, 
widowed, or divorced. The report 
noted that major inadequacies, in 
the housing now available to the aged 
are: not enough small apartments, 
almost no apartments built with 
special consideration for the limit- 
ations and spec ial needs of the aged, 
and what is available is too ex- 
pensive. Some of the committee’s 
recommendations: that nonprofit 
housing for the aged be at least tried 
as one solution, though the commit- 
tee conceded it was “not certain” 
such units could be self-sustaining: 
that legislation be enacted to adapt 
public housing to the needs of aged 
persons (see page 186); that law 
enforcement agencies move swiftly 
and thoroughly to enforce minimum 
safety and sanitation. requirements 
in housing. 


St. Louis 
In St. Louis, a concrete plan for 
housing low-income aged families 
has been evolved by the local hous- 
ing authority. The plan is to place 
about 120 units already programmed 
for one housing project in a special 
building specifically for the aged. 
Roughly 70 per cent of the units 
would have one bedroom. the bal- 
ance two bedrooms. Eventually the 
authority hopes it may be able to do 
exactly the same thing with another 
120 units in another project now 

in the planning stage. 
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THREE REGIONS KICK OFF 
SPRING CONFERENCE SEASON 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Termed by delegates “one of the 
best regional conferences conducted 
in recent years,” the Middle Atlan- 
tic Regional Council meeting held 
April 28-29 in New York City led 
off the 1955 NAHRO regional con- 
More than 600 del- 
egates gathered for the meeting from 
all states in the region. Most were 
representatives of housing, redevel- 
opment, community improvement, 
and planning agencies. A few city 
officials, private realtors, educators, 
civic leaders, and foreign visitors also 
attended. 


ference season. 


Program 

Under the leadership of Program 
Comittee Chairman George W. Biro, 
New York City, the conference plan- 
ning committee developed a com- 
prehensive program with a balance 
of large general and small “work- 
shop” sessions. The sessions were well 
attended and, according to Mr. Biro, 
they aroused “considerable partici- 
pation by the audience.” They ranged 
in subject matter from a broad view 
of urban renewal to the specific tech- 
niques of housing code enforcement, 
the role of public housing in renewal, 
and on into technical questions of 
project development, management, 
and maintenance. Outstanding local. 
state, and national officials led the 
discussions or made major addresses. 

Opening the conference, Edward 
F. Barry, chairman of the board, 
National Housing Conference and 
chairman of the Memphis Housing 
Authority, gave an address that high- 
lighted the scope of the meeting—“A 
Look at the National Public Housing 
and Urban Renewal Programs.” 


New York 
program (see page 193) was out- 
lined by Joseph P. McMurray, New 


York state housing commissioner, at 


state's new housing 


the annual conference luncheon 
held the first day of the meeting. 
Mr. McMurray debunked the con- 
cern over the “so-called housing 
boom.” He pointed out that “there 
is a tremendous need for housing in 
this country. And there is a tremen- 
dous effective demand for it, if only 
someone does not crack on puncture 
the economic feed lines to our con- 
tinued prosperity.” He said the state 
housing program will aim to do some- 
thine about the “tremendous short- 
age of decent housing . . . for the 
white collar workers, the civil ser- 
vants, the skilled wage earners 
whose incomes are too high to per- 
mit them to live in low-rent hous- 
me... ane. 
too low to enable them to procure 
decent private housing. . . .” He 
concluded that he hopes the state 
program “will be a guide to othe 
states, and perhaps the federal gov- 
ernment, toward providing a solution 
to our toughest job.” 


whose incomes are 


Renewal-Development 

Urban renewal and redevelopment 
was given a good portion of the two- 
day conference schedule. And, from 
delegate response, Program Commit- 
tee Chairman Biro concluded that 
“there obviously was an interest on 
the part of housing people in learning 
more about urban renewal.” 

A general session on the status of 
community redevelopment today fea- 
tured analyses of four aspects of the 
subject: (1) the role of the Housing 


and Home Finance Agency in rede- 
velopment; (2) the program of AC- 
TION (American Council To Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods): (3) the 
local community's part in redevelop- 
ment: and (4) the role of 
housing in redevelopment. 
Herman 1). Hillman, director of 
the Public Housing Administration's 
New York field office, in his address 
on public housing and 
pointed out that 
any one program, or the expectation 


public 


renew al. 
“overemphasis of 


that a single part can accomplish the 
whole purpose. will prove fatal to 
our joint goal.” He also said of pub- 
lic housing that the “program is now 
in a period of greater understanding 
in which its cost is being measured 
by its performance, and the long 
and short term benefits from it, both 
very tangible.” 

At the workshop session on urban 
renewal and redevelopment, reports 
were presented on federal renewal 
activities, a small citys redevelop- 
ment program, and Puerto Rico’s 
redevelopment experience. 

A third session tied in with renewal 
concerned housing codes and _ their 
enforcement, with three major areas 
covered: (1) the requirements of an 
adequate code; (2) one city’s experi- 
ence in housing code enforcement: 

>) the effect of code enforcement 
on the housing supply. 


Housing 


Practical, down-to-earth problems 
of public housing design, construc- 
tion, and management got full cov- 
erage at a series of One 
workshop labeled “Maintenance, De- 
velopment, Management,” featured 
two separate program devices. First. 
through a series of demonstrations, 


SESSI( ns. 


the audience was shown how a joint 
NAHRO-PHA maintenance | shirt- 
sleeve clinic had been run on the 
day before the opening of the con- 
ference (see picture page 203). Then, 
via a panel discussion, an architect, 
a local authority technical director, 





Federal, state, and local officials met at Middle Atlantic meet- 
ing (left). Left to right are Joseph P. McMurray, New York 
state housing commissioner; James W. Follin, URA commis- 
sioner; and Edward F. Barry, Memphis authority chairman. 


NAHRO President 
whirlwind tour of 
Atlantic delegates. 
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‘NEW YORKER 


Walter B. Mills, Jr. (center) opened his 
regional conferences by greeting Middle 
Pictured at right are re-elected regional 
officers Gerald Carey, Ida Kimelman, and Florence T. Conlin. 
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Opening Middle Atlantic conference session (left) was well attended, as were all others at the meeting. At right, shrub growth 
is described in grounds portion of demonstration of the maintenance shirtsleeve clinic held day before conference. 








and 
viewed problems of project design 
and construction. 
rate session, the 
cept of 
controlling 


two management spokesmen 
Later, at a sepa- 
“shelter plus” 
management, methods of 
operation, and 


Puerto Rico’s management program 


con- 


project 


were reviewed. 


New Officers 
The 


the annual 
ing, at which election of new regional 
The three 
re-elected to 


conference wound up with 


regional business meet- 
officials was completed. 
regional officers were 
They are President 
Gerald J. Carey, Assistant to the 
Chairman, New York City Housing 
Authority; Vice-President Mrs. 
Florence T. Conlin, Director of Man- 
agement, National Capital Housing 
Authority: Secretary-Treasurer—Ida 
Kimelman, New York City Housing 
Authority. Elected to the executive 
committee were Walter E. Alessan- 
droni, Philadelphia; George W. Biro. 
New York City: Emmett Burke, Yon- 
kers, New York: Malcolm A. Bur- 
rows, Washington, D. C.:; John T. 
Haletsky, Reading, Pennsylvania: 
Robert A. Larrabee, Baltimore: and 
Alfred Tronzo, Pittsburgh. 


second terms. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

“Forum” sessions gave delegates to 
the May 8-11 Southeastern Regional 
Council conference a chance to dis- 
cuss specifics of housing and renewal 
operation. The 307 
gathered in 
saw the 


delegates who 


Augvusta. Georgia also 
latest in maintenance and 
construction products at the confer- 
ence commercial which 
16 commercial participated 
And, the program planners, headed 
by Walter M. Simmons, Memphis, 


dev eloped a 


exhibit, in 
firms 


stimulating 
They had 


forms on 


device for 
audience participation. 


printed and distributed 
which delegates could submit ques- 
tions in advance of sessions, to be 
answered by forum speakers during 


session discussion periods. 


General Sessions 
Public relations and the media 
through which improved public rela- 
tions can be obtained was the subject 
of the opening 
Emil Nordstrom, St. Petersburg. ad- 
dressed the delegates and then played 
the record “The Public Housing 
Story” (see November 1954 Jour- 


conference session 


NAL, page 398 
Federal officials were featured at 
the conference's 


two luncheon Ses- 


Charles E. Slusset Public 
Housing Administration commission- 
er, told delegates at the first lunch 
eon that 
public housing—not if we are to re- 


sions 


“there is no substitute for 
build the diseased sections of urban 
America.” He also praised the re 
cion’s operating economy record—a 
statement echoed by A. R. Hanson 
PHA Atlanta field office director, at 
luncheon. M1 


over-all 


the second Hansor 
“the 
croup is the best of any 
n the country 
James W. Follin, commissioner of 
the Urban Renewal 
was the major speaket 
luncheon 


record of 


held office 


said your 


Administration 
at the second 
He told delegates “T am 
much impressed by the speed with 
which the Southeast has established 
itself as the nation’s leading region 
in the new urban renewal program.” 
Clinic 

idea 


Forums 


The “forum” used for four 
sessions was carried out by assigning 
a moderator to each such session and 
two panels ol speakers, one repre - 
sentative of federal agencies and the 
other of local officials. Subjects of 
the forums were management, tenant 


selection, accounting, and urban re- 


newal. According to conference re- 
ports, lively discussions developed 
around such questions as “should 





Southeastern conference luncheon guests (left) included (left to right) Ray O. Edwards, Jacksonville; A. R. Hanson, PHA At- 
lanta field office director; Charles Levy, PHA Washington field office director; NAHRO officials C. Henry Cohen and Harold 
J. Dillehay; James W. Follin, URA commissioner; Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk; and William Henry Harrison, HHFA Atlanta regional 


administrator. Pictured right are new regional officers Mrs. M. R. Sawyer and Harold J. Dillehay. 





management have control over main- 
tenance or should the administrative 
functions be separated,” and fixed 
rents versus interim re-e€xaminations. 
At the urban renewal session, the 
film on Sacramento’s redevelopment 
program, “X Marks the Spot” (see 
page 211), was shown. 

On the two days following the 
conference, a jointly sponsored PHA- 
regional council “shirtsleeves” main- 
tenance clinic was held in a project 
workshop of the Augusta housing 
authority. 


Regional Business 

New regional officers were elected 
at the annual business meeting. They 
are: President—M. B. Satterfield, 
Executive Director, Housing Author- 
itv of the City of Atlanta; Vice- 
President—Harold J. Dillehay, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Charlotte; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mrs. M. R. Sawver, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Greater Gads- 
den Housing Authority; Executive 
Committee—W. T. Bolt, Laurens, 
South Carolina; Harold Booth, 
Louisville; Jack A. Corbett, McComb 
City, Mississippi; Gilman T. Drake. 
Mobile: D. C. Dungan, Salisbury, 
North Carolina; Thomas A. Dyer, 
Tampa; Frederic A. Fay, Richmond: 
S. Clyde Jarrett, Charleston, West 
Virginia: Orelle Ledbetter, Mem- 
phis; and W. T. Thompson, Waynes- 
boro, Georgia. 

Regional members also selected 
the place and date for their next 
annual conference: Daytona Beach, 
Florida, April 29-May 2, 1956. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Round table discussions and “shop 
talk” sessions were the major feature 
of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council conference held in Lake 
County, California, May 9-11. Some 





New Southeastern President M. B. Satterfield, Atlanta, with outgoing officers Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Mrs. Inez B. Jones of Raleigh and President C. Henry Cohen. 





115 delegates from California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada came to the meet- 
ing. In addition to attending sessions. 
they saw construction and mainte- 
nance products at a commercial ex- 
hibit in which ten local and national 
commercial firms participated. Dele- 
gates also had a chance to brush up 
on public relations techniques in the 
conference “sight and sound” display 
room. 
Round Tables 

The Conference Committee, 
chaired by Edmund Horwinski, Oak- 
land, scheduled seven round table 
sessions, each covering one area of 
housing or renewal program oper- 
ation. Both local and national officials 
led discussions for commissioners. 
attorneys, managers, leasing and oc- 
technical and 
maintenance employees, controllers, 
and renewal-redevelopment special- 


cupancy personnel, 


ists. These formally arranged sessions 
were supplemented by two afternoon 
periods left free for people with simi- 
lar interests to get together on thei 
own for “shop talk” discussions. On 


the final day of the meeting, a gen 
eral round-up session was held, fea- 
turing summaries of all round table 
sessions. 

Two more general sessions featured 
talks on the over-all housing pictur: 
today, with descriptions of the char 
acter of the national housing prob- 
lem and federal and local approaches 
to it. 

Luncheons 

Major speakers at two conference 
luncheons were NAHRO President 
Walter B. Mills, Jr. and Abner D. 
Silverman, PHA assistant commis- 
sioner for field operations. He spoke 
for PHA Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser, who was attending NAHRO’s 
Southeastern regional conference 

see above). Mr. Silverman stressed 
the importance of keeping the pub- 
lic informed on the low-rent hous- 
ing program. He said “. . . we can 
perform best if we take the public 
into our confidence.” But he warned 
delegates not to bury announcement 
of their achievements “under a pile 
of statistics.” He also praised the use 
Continued column three, page 209) 





Lloyd E. Wilson, San Francisco authority 
chairman, gave opening address to Pa- 
cific Southwest conference delegates. 


Outgoing Pacific Southwest President 
Robert D. Lee, Richmond with E. Robert 
Squires, Oxnard commissioner. 


Ralph A. McMullen, Los Angeles housing 
authority, was elected president of the 
Pacific Southwest region. 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHRO's Commissioners Committee 





LUNCHEON FOR COMMISSIONERS 
FEATURE OF NAHRO MEETING 


A luncheon session exclusively for 
housing and redevelopment agency 
commissioners was one of the prin- 
cipal features of NAHRO’s North 
Central Regional Council confer- 
ence. Held on the first day of the 
May 23-24 meeting in Toledo, the 
luncheon’s purpose was to discuss 
methods of obtaining redevelopment, 
renewal, and public housing assist- 
ance for localities. About 27 of the 
35 commissioners attending the con- 
ference participated in the luncheon 
session. 

Principal speakers at the luncheon 
were John D. Currie, Public Hous- 
ing Administration deputy commis- 
sioner; James W. Follin, Urban Re- 
newal Administration commissioner: 
and NAHRO President Walter B. 
Mills, Jr. The speakers were con- 
cerned with the commissioner’s re- 
sponsibility in both public housing 
and urban renewal programs. 

Mr. Mills urged the commissioners 
to recognize their responsibilities and 
their positions as community leaders. 
He told them to become more in- 
dependent, active leaders in promot- 
ing local renewal and public hous- 
ing programs. In their positions as 
volunteer public servants, Mr. Mills 
said, they should not fear criticism 
of their activities. Andrew W. 
Iddings, Dayton housing authority 
chairman, presided at the luncheon. 

Dr. Robert Pulley, Toledo hous- 
ing authority commissioner, reported 
that response to the session was ex- 
cellent. Participants asked that such 
sessions be made regular features of 
NAHRO meetings and that time 
for them be extended to allow for 
discussion. 

Other NAHRO regional councils 
also scheduled special events for 
commissioners on their conference 
programs. The Middle Atlantic 
meeting featured a session for com- 
missioners on the last day of the con- 
ference, with the aim of allowing 
commissioners opportunity to sum up 
their views of the meeting. At the 
Pacific Southwest meeting, commis- 
sioners participated in a round table 
session at which they discussed prob- 
lems related to their special jobs. 


Both the New England and the 


June 1955 


Southwest council program planning 
committees scheduled commissioner 
sessions and workshops. 


COMMISSIONERS IN THE NEWS 


Edward F. Barry, above, chairman 
of the Memphis Housing Authority, 
in April was awarded the citizenship 
award of the Newspaper Guild of 
Memphis. Mr. Barry, an attorney 
and civic leader, was cited for his 
general devotion to city affairs and 
for his leadership in the development 
of a Memphis hospital. 

The award is added to others he 
has received in recent years. In 1949 
he won the Americanism Award 
given by a Memphis American 
Legion post. And, in 1953, George- 
town University honored him as a 
distinguished graduate. Active in na- 
tional as well as local housing affairs 
he has been chairman of the board 
cf the National Housing Conference 
for the past two years and on its 
board for many years), Mr. Barry 
was keynote speaker at NAHRO’s 
Middle Atlantic regional conference 
see page 202) and he is currently 
assisting in the development of a pri- 
vate housing project for Memphis 
Negroes (see page 184 


Andrew Litzenberger, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania Housing Authority vice- 
chairman, resigned from the Bethle- 
hem Planning Commission in early 
March after 15 years of service. For 
14 years he was commission chairman 





and was instrumental in developing 
a recently completed zoning code for 
Bethlehem. Following his resignation, 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times pub- 
lished an editorial praising Mr. 
Litzenberger’s participation in hous- 
ing and planning activities and re- 
gretting that his business required 
that he terminate his planning work, 


Philip J. Cruise, chairman of th 
New York City Housing Authority, 
is the author of an article, “Inter- 
racial Housing Succeeds” (see page 
200 


COMMISSIONER OCCUPATIONS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA REPORTED 


A survey of commissioner occupa- 
tions in North Carolina was recently 
released by the North Carolina 
Council of Housing Authorities. This 
report is the second such analysis to 
be completed in the past few months 
The first came from NAHRO’s 
Southwest Regional Council (see 
\pril JouRNAL, page 136 

Fourteen of the 18 authorities in 
North Carolina reported to the coun- 
cil on jobs held by 89 commissioners. 
Merchants and_ professional men 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, educa- 
made up the two 
largest groups, with 20 in each cate- 
gory. Other occupations reported in- 
clude manufacturing, banking, util- 
ities, insurance, farming, real estate 


tors, ministers 


ST. PAUL COMMISSIONER QUITS 
AFTER LOSING LEGAL BATTLE 


Louise Miller resigned in Novem- 
ber from the St. Paul, Minnesota 
housing and redevelopment author- 
ity after a long dispute over the le- 
gality of her appointment. 

County district court Judge Gus- 
tavus Louvinger ruled that her ap- 
pointment was not legal since she 
was not a resident of St. Paul. The 
suit was brought by a local lawyer 
acting as a taxpayer, who alleged 
that Miss Miller did not reside at 
an apartment in the city but in sub- 
urban West St. Paul. 

In her letter of resignation, Miss 
Miller said she would appeal the rul- 
ing to the state supreme court. Her 
resignation caused a commission va- 
cancy that delayed the signing of an- 
nual contribution contract for a 
low-rent housing project. 
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Housing and Community Services 


CYRIL J. LAURENCE, Manazer, S. James Herman Gardens, Detroit Housing Commiss 


l mm, com- 


ments on the question under this heading that was raised in May issue of the JOURNAL as a part of 
the question-and-answer series sponsored by NAH RO’s Management Committee. 


It is an absolute necessity for the 
management staff of a housing proj- 
ect to have good relationships with 
community agencies. During the war 
years when a great bulk of our ten- 
ants consisted of employed and so- 
called “normal” families, necessary 
contact with agencies was infrequent. 
When most tenant income was earned 
income and when most families were 
self-supporting, agency contacts were 
seldom made. Today we are faced 
with another situation. A 1954 re- 
examination of income at Herman 
Gardens disclosed some rather star- 
tling facts. The median income of 
our families was $2319, having 
dropped almost 14 per cent from 
the time the previous re-examination 
was made. Over 50 per cent of our 
families are receiving income from 
sources other than gainful employ- 
ment. 

The number of broken families 
has grown enormously. A year ago, 
31 per cent of our families had only 
one adult. Now the percentage is 
36. This type of family, with its 
instability, its low income, and _ its 
lack of adult responsibility, consti- 
tutes a real “problem family” to man- 
agement. The lack of regular ade- 
quate income poses rent charging and 
collection problems. The absence of 
male family heads makes for a seri- 
ous lack of tenant maintenance, par- 
ticularly in grounds maintenance. 
The lack of responsible male super- 
vision makes for many behavior prob- 
lems on the part of children. 

Even a cursory examination of 
the above facts shows that a housing 
management staff is very dependent, 
if it wishes to do its job, upon ex- 
cellent working relationships with 
community agencies. Herman Gar- 
dens has, we believe, such a relation- 
ship. To establish it has meant a 
great deal of staff work. It has meant 
a constant training and retraining 
of staff personnel in the knowledge 
of the functions of other agencies. 

The principal means to accomplish 
this end has been a series of con- 
stant meetings with personnel of oth- 
er agencies. Within the last year, 
two formal meetings with the rep- 
resentatives of the Detroit Depart- 
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ment of Public Welfare and the 
Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid 
have been held. Meetings are al- 
ways held with newly assigned per- 
sonnel of outside agencies who have 
occasion to work in the project. These 
persons are encouraged to call at 
the management office and discuss 
their clients’ (and our tenants’) 
problems with us. These persons are 
always advised of project regulations, 
are given copies of our lease and 
handbook, so that they may know 
the rules and regulations under which 
their clients are residing at the proj- 
ect. This procedure avoids a conflict 
of regulations, which could possibly 
“leave the client in the middle.” 
The management staff is constant- 
ly briefed on the fact that other agen- 
cies have their own rules and 
regulations just as we have. It is 
constantly emphasized that when 
there is a conflict between the proj- 
ect staff and the outside agency, such 
conflict should be reconciled by the 
manager. The staff is constantly re- 
minded that although we cannot 
change any of the regulations under 
which the tenant is living, it is some- 
times possible and justified to amica- 
bly bring about a compromise that 
will work to the tenant’s good but 
that such compromise should be 
worked out only by the manager. 
As an example of how a working 
relationship between the proiect and 
an agency can be worked out, we cite 
the following. Many of our tenants 
are so old and feeble that we found 
them to be unable to properly take 


care of rubbish and garbage and 
to maintain their yards. Since we 
must hold tenants responsible for the 
proper care of yards and the proper 
disposal of rubbish, we drew the 
problem to the attention of the old 
age assistance division of the Wayne 
County Bureau of Social Aid. The 
problem of each individual tenant 
was then discussed with the agency 
worker. If neither the management 
staff nor the worker could discover 
a neighbor or a relative who could 
assume the tenant’s responsibility in 
this matter, the agency then guar- 
anteed the payment of $6.75 a month 
which was added to the client’s old 
age grant. For this amount, which 
is our average cost, the project stafl 
performs the necessary functions of 
grass cutting and garbage removal. 

By maintaining a good relation- 
ship with community agencies, we 
have been able to serve our tenants 
more fully and do a better job of 
housing. We have been able to aid 
in the solving of serious health prob- 
lems, marital problems, budgetary 
problems, and a host of other social 
ills that our tenants as human be- 
ings are heir to. We, however, con- 
stantly caution our staff against as- 
suming responsibilities that they as 
a housing staff are not fit to assume. 
We do not encourage at any time 
any of our staff members to do relief 
work or social work. We do encour- 
age them to bring tenant problems 
to the attention of the manager, so 
that they may be referred to the 
agency most fitted to alleviate them 





BOYS' CLUBS OF AMERICA, 


the next few months. 





are very much interested in working with housing authorities in 
developing community services programs for young people. The na- 
tional field staff of the organization in May met with a group of 
housing spokesmen to learn how authorities operate. Earlier NAHRO 
President Walter B. Mills, Jr. had written the New York headquar- 
ters of the Boys’ Clubs, offering NAHRO assistance in developing 
a closer working relationship between local clubs and local authori- 


ties. The JourNAL plans to feature several Boys’ Club stories within 
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Maintenance Supervision— 


Should manager be responsible or separate maintenance department? 


The above question comes from NAHRO’s Management Committee 
NAL series that began in the August-September 1954 issue. 


are invited by the committee, 
are comments on the May question. 


posed asa part of the Jou R- 
Ex pre ss21ons of opinion on the que stion 


for publication in later issues of the JouRNAL. Published on page 206 


NEXT MONTH... 


the question due for airing in the series is: What Should Management Policy Be in Charging Ten- 


ants for Services and Sales? This question has drawn more comments than any other in the series 


to date, 


W. M. SIMMONS 
Executive Director 
Memphis Housing Authority 


Where a housing authority has sufficient units, there are 
obvious benefits in having a centralized maintenance 
staff—operating, preferably, under one roof and, in most 
instances, broken down into crews of men who perform 
only one part of the specialized duties that make up the 
over-all workload for a maintenance department. 

There are distinct advantages in having, for example, 
one person so trained that he can do all the maintenance 
work on refrigerators and there are the same advantages 
in having one or more persons who handle nothing but 
the maintenance work on stoves and heating equipment. 
Where housing authorities have sufficient acreage of land, 
trees, and shrubs, there are many advantages in having 
grounds work performed, on a seasonal arrangement, by 
people who do nothing but that type of work. 

This distribution of labor simplifies the maintenance 
operation, since it is much easier for a specialist to plan 
his work and arrange and account for all the parts that 
must often be replaced on certain types of equipment. 
Obviously, the distribution of his time is easily made. 

Usually, under this type of maintenance set-up, a cen- 
tral warehouse is a part of the system—a storage spot where 
all spare parts and other equipment are kept and account- 
ed for by some person responsible for the stock. 

Numerous advantages have occurred by separating the 
maintenance function from any phase of a manager's re- 
sponsibility for an individual project. Many housing man- 
agers, some of whom are women, are not equipped, for 
example, to analyze the condition of piping systems or to 
pass sound judgment upon structural defects. Too often 
housing managers have a background of social training 
that has no correlation with the technical or maintenance 
features of their projects. However, no maintenance oper- 
ation should be so administered that a manager would be 
prevented from either making suggestions or requests for 
services that would improve the physical appearance of 
his project. 

If a centralized maintenance department is well estab- 
lished, with good supervision, there will be many instances 
where it will be found cheaper to make contracts for cer- 
tain types of repairs than to have them done by housing 
authority employees. 

We, in Memphis, have explored both centralized and 
decentralized maintenance and now we are operating ap- 
proximately 5000 units on a centralized basis and are in 
a position to recommend our present system. 


June 1955 


so a lively presentation is in prospect for July. 


WALTER A. GAIL 
Exe cutive Dire ctor 
Housine Authority of the City and County of Denver 


For the smoothest and most efficient operation of a typi- 
cal 2000- to 4000-unit over-all city program, with several 
scattered projects consisting of 300 or 400 units each, the 
project manager must have complete control of his project 
maintenance staff. 

The project manager is in the thick of battle so far as 
project operation is concerned, His nearness to mainte- 
nance problems makes him the logical person to direct 
maintenance work. It is the project manager who must 
secure the cooperation of the tenants in preventive main- 
tenance and in reporting needed service. He is held re- 
sponsible for the correction of the maintenance problems 
on his project. He is in continuous contact with his project 
maintenance force. They owe him complete allegiance 

Conversely, maintenance employees are entitled to know 
who their supervisor is and to have only one director, 
namely the project manager. A central maintenance super- 
intendent could not, and would not want to, assume com- 
plete responsibility for supervision of project maintenance 
employees, to the end that a project is well maintained. 
To divide this responsibility between the project manage 
and a centralized office would create only confusion. 

The fact that the project manager must exercise com- 
plete supervision of his project maintenance force does not 
imply that a central maintenance superintendent has no 
contribution to make toward project maintenance. The 
superintendent and his maintenance force should be con- 
sidered by the project manager as a resource to which to 
go for special services, consultation relative to maintenance 
problems, and for special materials and equipment, The 
maintenance superintendent should initiate and carry on 
maintenance clinics and special training courses at which 
both maintenance employees and managers could learn 
proper methods of solving maintenance problems. 

The preceding outline of operation may not be applica- 
ble for a housing operation composed of a single project 
of 1000 or more units closely concentrated in one area. In 
this case, it might be advisable to relieve the manager of 
maintenance responsibility completely and provide the 
project with an associate to the manager, of equal rank, 
who would assume supervision of maintenance. 

It appears to this writer, however, that for a housing 
operation consisting of small scattered projects, the man- 
ager should be in complete control of his project mainte- 
nance staff. The maintenance superintendent must work 
through the manager, not around him. 
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STATE NEWS— 

(Continued from page 194) 
scheduled for June 9, with the con- 
vention to be held June 17-18 if 
approved. 


PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR ASKS 
STATE REDEVELOPMENT AID 

Pennsylvania’s state-aided redevel- 
opment activities may get a financial 
boost if the legislature adopts Gov- 
ernor George M. Leader’s recent 
recommendations. He asked for 5 
million dollars to be distributed in 
the next two years as local redevel- 
opment grants. Localities receiving 
the state funds could use the money 
as the one-third share of redevelop- 
ment project costs required under the 
federal urban renewal program. Gov- 
ernor Leader also asked that the 
state redevelopment law be revised 
to allow state grants for commercial 
and industrial redevelopment. 

At the same time Philadelphia's 
Mayor Joseph Clark is leading a 
group pushing a low- and middle- 
income housing construction pro- 
gram. Mayor Clark is asking the 
legislature to approve 141 million 
dollars for the program. Of the total, 
91 million dollars would be used to 
finance construction of 7000 low- 
rental units; the other 50 million 
dollars for 5000 moderate-rental 
units. The latter would be available 
only to persons displaced by housing 
standards law enforcement or slum 
clearance. 

Under another recently proposed 
bill, the aged in Pennsylvania will 
have more state-aided housing. Un- 
der the bill, 10 per cent of state-aided 
housing construction would be de- 
voted to units for the aged. 


PUBLIC HOUSING SALE BILLS 
GET ACTION IN FOUR STATES 

Bills to allow the sale of public 
housing, sponsored by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
are still under consideration in sev- 
eral states. As the JouRNAL went to 
press, two Wisconsin bills had passed 
the assembly and had been reported 
favorably by a senate committee. The 
Wisconsin version would not only 
allow public housing sale, but would 
also place housing authorities unde1 
more direct municipal governmental 
control by giving city councils power 
to approve authority budgets. The 
latter provision presumably stems 
from the recent tiff between the Mil- 
waukee city council and the Mil- 
waukee housing authority (see May 
JourNnaL, page 162). The other 
Wisconsin bill calls for approval of 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54 


WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
(As of April 30, 1955) 
New Programs Approved — April 


Cullman, Alabama; Montgomery, Alabama; Kansas City, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Progress to Date 
Programs Approved Programs in Process 
19 90 
Source: HHFA 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of April 30, 1955) 
Projects by Current Status 


Capital Grant Approved for Approved for Approved for 
Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Planning Execution 


Projects 292 102 92 98 
Locations 194* 87 79 61 
Amount $416,823,575 . - 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning Advances ‘Temporary Loans 
Authorized Authorized 
. a 9 
Projects 312 y. 69° ” 92_ _ 
Amounts $16,119,455 $153.165.211° $167.617,556 
‘Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 
in more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
"Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 
loans. 


Capital Grant 
Contracts Authorized 


Source: URA Report of Operations 


‘PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA54) 
(As of April 29, 1955) 
Need Certified by HHFA 7” 
Localities* Units 
42 62,197 
Need Certified and Preliminary Planning Authorized by PHA 
Localities Units 
35 26.098 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Localities Units 
2 142 
‘Localities are in 12 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
Source: PHA Economics Branch 

PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA49) 
(As of April 30, 1955) 
Progress of Projects 


Construction 


Site Approved Started Completed 
Localities* 979 784 755 
Units 257,848 194,961 167,564 
Projects 1,762 1,339 1,260 


‘Localities are in 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 











this move can have one of two results. 
The bill can be killed by “burying” it 


public housing construction by local 
referenda. 


In California the measure provid- 
ing for the sale of public housing has 
been referred by an assembly com- 
mittee to an interim committee of the 
legislature, assuring that it will not 
be enacted in the current session. 
According to reports from the state, 


in the interim committee. Or it can 
permit the committee to keep the 
measure alive by holding state-wide 
hearings on it while the legislature 
is Out of session. 

The Massachusetts bill was referred 
to the next annual legislative session 
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by the state house. The action had 
the effect of killing the measure, at 
least for this session. 

Most recently introduced in a state 
legislature is an Illinois senate bill 
authorizing the sale of public housing. 
Presented to the legislature on June 
1, the bill was still in committee as 
the JoURNAL went to press. 


MINNESOTA, MASSACHUSETTS 
ENACT TENANT, STAFF LAWS 

Recently enacted laws in Minne- 
sota and Massachusetts directly af- 
fect housing and redevelopment 
agency staff members and commis- 
sioners. And, two new Minnesota 
laws relate to tenants. 

The three Minnesota laws are 
1) legislation prohibiting racial dis- 
crimination in public housing tenant 
selection; (2) an act allowing ex- 
tension of the four-year public hous- 
ing tenancy limit for two vears where 
necessary: (3) a law allowing au- 
thority personnel to be covered by 
federal old age survivors insurance. 

A new Massachusetts law pro- 
hibits public housing tenants from 
becoming local authority commis- 
sioners and bans reappointment of 
tenants currently serving as commis- 
sioners. Commissioners who are now 
tenants may complete their present 
terms in authority service but any 
commissioner who becomes a tenant 
shall be removed from his authority 
post. according to the new law. 


OPERATION BOOTSTRAP— 
(Continued from page 199) 

paign. The citizens approved an or- 
dinance authorizing trash pick-up 
and assessed themselves to pay for 
the service. Residents have approved 
a street paving and improvement 
program and a special assessment to 
meet the cost of the job. 

Township officials have worked to 
“convince each property owner that 
this must be his program too.” Reg- 
ular open meetings are held. Every 
property owner is asked to attend 
and give his views on the progress 
of the program plans. 

Local schools and the public library 
are taking an active part in the pro- 
gram. Mr. Hatcher reports that “‘one 
of the local elementary schools has 
thrown itself completely into the pro- 
gram superintendent teachers 

students PTA principal; its 
library is developing a section on 
problems of home ownership, financ- 
ing and repairs and teachers have 
developed art and other projects 
around the redevelopment theme.” 
The local public library is stocking 
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U.S. AID SOUGHT FOR KOREAN HOUSING 








Model of a cluster of single-family houses proposed for construction in Korea 
was developed by a team of six Korean architects and engineers with the 
advice of |. M. Pei, chief architect of the New York City real estate firm of 
Webb and Knapp. William Zeckendorf, Webb and Knapp president and a director 
of the American-Korean Foundation, offered the services of his firm's technical 
staff to the Korean government to aid in solving the housing shortage caused by 
destruction of 600,000 dwelling units during the Korean War. To work out the 
plan pictured above, the team had to devise single-family and multi-family dwelling 
designs that would fit into the Korean pattern of living. Major problems they 
studied: (1) how to standardize design elements to speed construction; (2) how 
to utilize local materials; (3) how to develop clusters of single-family houses to 
speed construction yet avoid the monotony of row housing. Houses will be built 
of mud block, similar to adobe and coated with concrete stucco. Working draw- 
ings of the units were completed in early March and the Korean government 
hopes to enlist aid from the American-Korean Foundation, the United States 


government, and individual contributors 


in the homebuilding field in assem- 


bling the materials and money needed to begin construction. A "Homes for Korea" 
drive is now underway to obtain the 1.5 million dollars required to build the first 
1000 homes on the above plans. The drive is headed up by General James A. Van 
Fleet as honorary chairman and by Mr. Zeckendorf and Earl Smith, president of 
the National Association of Home Builders, as co-chairmen. The sponsors are 
circulating a list of the building materials needed for the 1000 houses and are 
soliciting either quantities of these materials or money. 





books on home repair and mainte- 
nance and has set up exhibits on 
“do-it-vourself” and “home _ beauti- 
ful” themes. 

Working against time with limited 
assets, can these willing citizens do 
the task they’ve set for themselves? 
Here is what they say: “That is our 
job, so that is what we will do.” 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE— 
(Continued from page 192) 

is the 1952 change in the Associa- 
tion’s constitution under which the 
composition of the Board was revised. 
Formerly, 18 members-at-large were 
elected as against the present 12, 
with four such members elected an- 
nually for three-year terms. The 
seven regional council presidents and 
the seven immediate past regional 
presidents also serve on the Board. 


Recommendations Sought 

Recommendations to the 1955 
Nominating Committee are being 
actively sought and can be received 
up to the date of the August meet- 
ing of the committee. Under the 
constitution, the meeting must be 
held between the dates of August 2 
to 12. August 2 has been set as the 


meeting date in NAHRO’s Chi- 
cago offices. 

NAHRO’S 
that more than one person may be 
nominated for each 
However, if the committee makes 
only one nomination for each posi- 
tion and if there are no petitions 
from the general membership for ad- 
ditional nominations received by the 
NAHRO office prior to September 
16, the committee's slate will be de- 
clared elected at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Association in 
October. When the committee’s rec- 
ommendations are distributed to the 
membership in August, petition pro- 
cedures will be outlined. 


constitution provides 


vacant post. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 204) 
of newspapers as a medium for pub- 
lishing local authority annual reports. 
New Officers 
At the third conference luncheon, 
the annual business meeting was held 
and new regional officers elected. 
They are: President—Ralph A. Mc- 
Mullen, Los Angeles: Vice-President 
Allen R. Reed, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the County of 
(Continued column three, page 214) 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHRO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 


> 





CITY HOUSING DEPARTMENT PRO- 
POSED AS MEANS OF COORDINAT- 
ING A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM, 
by Howard W. Hallman. 1955 Reprint 
of article published in March 1955 JOUR- 
NAL. Free. NAHRO Publication Number 
N369. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A detailed proposal for establishing a 
city housing department for better coor- 
dination of housing, planning, zoning, 
and redevelopment activities. 


REHABILITATION HAS TAKEN 
THREE FORMS IN PHILADELPHIA 
—REMODELING FOUND BEST, by 
Francis J. Lammer. 1955. Reprint of ar- 
ticle published in February 1955 JOUR- 
NAL. Free. NAHRO Publication Number 
N365. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

An evaluation of the relative value of 
renovation, remodeling, and reconstruc- 
tion of deteriorated residential structures, 
based on actual experience in Philadel- 
phia with all three types of rehabilitation. 
In view of costs involved in the different 
techniques and of results achieved, the 
author concludes that remodeling is the 
most practical method. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


STUDYING YOUR COMMUNITY, by 
Roland L. Warren. 1955. 385 pp. $3. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Av- 
enue, New York 22, New York. 

A manual for both laymen and those 
engaged in community service who want 
to find out more about their community: 
what its facilities and potentialities are 
for meeting such needs as health, educa- 
tion, housing, recreation. Fifteen subject 
chapters explore these specific aspects of 
the community as well as such problems 
as civil defense, adult education, social 
insurance, juvenile delinquency. 

This book represents a revision and up- 
dating of the 1939 publication Your Com- 
munity by Joanna C. Colcord, also put 
out by the Russell Sage Foundation. 


HOW LOCALITIES CAN DEVELOP 
A WORKABLE PROGRAM FOR UR- 
BAN RENEWAL. 1955 (supersedes 
earlier pamphlet by the same title pub- 
lished in 1954). Office of the Administra- 
tor, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
12 pp. 10 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Complete statement on the “workable 
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_ RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


program” eligibility requirement of the 
Housing Act of 1954. Explains origin of 
the concept, how it is incorporated in the 
law, how the requirement is being admin- 
istered by HHFA, and how a locality can 
go about preparing a program. 


EXPERIENCE IN URBAN REAL ES- 
TATE INVESTMENT, An Interim Re- 
port Based on New York City Properties, 
by Leo Grebler, Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1955. 277 pp., charts, graphs. $9. 
Columbia University Press, New York 
City, New York. 

A review of the financial record of 581 
income-producing properties in New York 
City from 1900 to 1950. The author's 
evaluation of the facts he has gathered is 
that there is a need for greater financial 
return if sound long-term investment in 
real estate is to be encouraged. 

The study includes income properties 
of all sorts, in many sections of the city 
walkup and elevator apartment houses, 
office buildings, and other structures. 
Using records of the real estate opera- 
tors, the author compiled figures showing 
initial costs of the property, annual gross 
income, net income after operating ex- 
penses, mortgage requirements, and debt 
charges. Trends in these figures over the 





half century are clearly indicated in nu- 
merous graphs and charts. 

Some of the author’s conclusions: di- 
minishing yields on real estate investment 
during the past 20 to 25 years have made 
sound equity capital investment in real 
estate more difficult to come by, largely 
because of competition with bonds and 
mortgage investment opportunities. The 
importance of this dilemma, the author 
says, is more striking when one considers 
that urban real estate constitutes about 
one half of the total wealth of the United 
States. One of Mr. Grebler’s suggestions 
for remedial action: new arrangements 
might be worked out between mortgage 
borrowers and lenders that will minimize 
the inherent conflict between fixed debt 
charges and fluctuating net income. 


LOCATIONS AND OWNERSHIP OF 
HOUSING OBTAINED BY 1,093 FAMI- 
LIES MOVING FROM SEATTLE TEM- 
PORARY PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS— 
MARCH 1953 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
1954. 1955. 8 pp. mimeo, maps, charts. 
Free. Seattle Housing Authority, 825 Yes- 
ler Way, Seattle 4, Washington. 

In March of 1953 the Seattle housing 
authority began disposition of the last 
1093 of its temporary war and veterans 
dwellings and completed the disposition 
in September of 1954. What happened to 
the tenants, what sort of new quarters did 
they find, and where? These are the ques- 
tions answered in this pamphlet, a report 
of studies tracing family relocation in and 
around Seattle. 

Notable trends observed: tenants expe- 
rienced little or no hardship in finding 
quarters; nonwhite families tended to re- 
main in the city, moving almost exclu- 
sively to nonwhite populated portions of 
central Seattle, whereas white families 
moved mostly to the suburbs. 





and one a graph. 


City or Region 

Honolulu 

Nashville 

Orange, Texas* 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

New Orleans 

Madison, Wisconsin 

New York City Bureau of Real Estate, 
Board of Estimate 

Revere, Massachusetts 

Portland, Maine 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Kansas City, Missouri 

New York City 

San Pablo, California* 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey* 


*Printed in newspaper. 





14 MORE ANNUAL REPORTS REACH NAHRO 


Fourteen more potential entries for NAHRO’s 1955 annual 
reports competition have been received at the Association’s offices 
in the last two months, bringing to 46 the total number of reports to 
have come in since the close of the 1954 reports contest. Anounce- 
ments about 32 previously received reports were listed in the March 
JourNat, page 82, and the April JourNAL, page 142. 

Five of the newest reports were reproduced by letter press, four 
were mimeographed, three were published in newspapers, one was 
done on offset press, and one by multilith. Average number of pages 
in the reports was just under 18. They all carried financial state- 
ments, nine carry photographs, four show maps, one used a table, 


Year or 
Type of Agency Year Ending 
redevelopment 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 
housing September 30, 1954 
housing 1954 
relocation 1954 
housing 1954 
redevelopment 1954 
housing June 30, 1954 
redevelopment April 29, 1954 
housing 1954 
housing 1954 


redevelopment April 30, 1955 
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AMERICAN STANDARD NATIONAL 
PLUMBING CODE, Minimum Require- 
ments for Plumbing. ASA A40.8-1955. 
186 pp. diags., charts. graphs. $3.50. The 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
18, New York. 

Complete plumbing standards spon- 
sored by the American Public Health 
Association and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, with the backing 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

The standards recommended were de- 
veloped over several years of collabora- 
tive work directed toward modernizing 
existing practices and coordinating the 
work of plumbing equipment manufac- 
turers, architects, contractors, municipal 
law makers, building officials, and others. 
Acceptance of the code by nation-wide 
authorities and concerned organizations 
has been achieved and is expected to ren- 
der the code book as a model standard 
for new plumbing codes and for codes 
being revised in communities throughout 
the country. 


STRUCTURE OF THE RESIDEN- 
TIAL BUILDING INDUSTRY IN 
1949. 1954. Bulletin No. 1170, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 38 pp. plano., charts. 30 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

A review and analysis of the home- 
building industry in 1949, presented as a 
guide both to government housing policy 
makers and private industry. Based on a 
sample survey, the report includes statis- 
tics on the types of structures built in 
1949, where they were built, who built 
them, how many rooms included, con- 
tracting and_ subcontracting arrange- 
ments, costs, specialized residential con- 
struction. Appendix includes a glossary 
of terms used in the report. 


THE CHURCH AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CONSERVATION IN CHI- 
CAGO, The Experience of a Group of 
Chicago Pastors. 13 pp. 20 cents. Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

A review of two years of effort by 
Catholic pastors in Chicago to promote 
neighborhood conservation through local 
or parish groups. 


GROWING SUBURBS AND TOWN FI- 
NANCE, by Beldon H. Schaffer; Institute 
of Public Service, University of Connecti- 
cut. 1954. 29 pp., mimeo, bound. Charts, 
graphs. 25 cents. The Institute of Public 
Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 

Presents results of a study of the ef- 
fect of suburban growth on property tax 
expenditures in four Connecticut towns. 
Report is complete with financial charts 
and graphs comparing the finances of the 
towns under study. 


SMALL HOMES AND COMMUNITY 
GROWTH, by Beldon H. Schaffer; Insti- 
tute of Public Service, University of Con- 
necticut. 1954. 20 pp. mimeo, bound. 
Graphs. 25 cents. The Institute of Public 
Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 

Subtitled “A Study of the Small Low 
Cost Home—Community Asset or Lia- 
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FILMS AVAILABLE FROM NAHRO 
NAHRO has the following films available on loan. 


Henry Street Settlement—16 mm., sound, black and white, 12 
minutes, produced by the Henry Street Settlement House in New 
York City. Describes slum conditions and shows their effects on 
human beings in terms of the job a local settlement house must do 
to help ease the limitations of slum living. Film is a poignant por- 
trayal of life amid urban blight, excellently photographed, with an 
effective sound track. Rental: Free except for postage cost. 





X Marks the Spot—16 mm., sound, black and white, 15 minutes, 
produced by a Sacramento citizens committee in support of a 
local redevelopment bond issue. Illustrates the principles of urban 
redevelopment and shows how increased taxes from a rebuilt area 
can pay redevelopment costs over a relatively short period. A well 
done and useful film for selling the redevelopment idea. Should also 
be helpful as a guide to other groups planning to make similar films. 
Rental fee: $5 plus postage cost. 


The Baltimore Plan—16 mm., sound, black and white, 21 min- 
utes, produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Describes the 
development of the much-discussed Baltimore Plan of rehabilitating 
blighted neighborhoods. The story recounts how a young social 
worker encouraged slum inhabitants, city officials, and newspapers 
to cooperate in a neighborhood rehabilitation program and what 
the results have been. Rental fee: $3 plus postage cost 


The Los Angeles Story——-16 mm., sound, black and white, 22 
minutes, produced by real estate interests in Los Angeles. Con- 
tent of the film, an attack on the whole public housing program 
in general and the Los Angeles housing authority's program in 
particular, is typical of the propaganda used against public hous- 
ing by some real estate interests. It should be instructive to public 
relations people who must learn the nature of anti-public housing 
charges in order to answer them quickly and effectively. Rental 
fee: $3 plus postage cost. 


Still other films to help housing and redevelopment agencies and 
civic groups spread the word on the way in which housing, redevelop- 
ment, rehabilitation, and conservation programs work and on 
the community welfare and human relations aspects of urban re- 
newal are now being compiled into a bibliography by a subcom- 
mittee of NAHRO’s Public Relations Committee. The committee 
would welcome suggestions about films for possible inclusion in the 
listing. The information should be submitted to NAHRO’s Chicago 
office, no later than August if it is to be considered for the bibliogra- 
phy, now scheduled for publication in early October in order to be 
available at the time of the NAHRO annual meeting October 17-20 








bility,” this booklet compares the effect 
of low cost homes on the tax structures 
of three Connecticut towns. The study 
is primarily concerned with comparing 
the revenue yield of small homes with 
revenue consumed in_ servicing them 
Subjects of the study were 150 develop- 
ment-type homes in each of the three 
towns. 


BUILDING AND HOUSING RESEARCH, 
Housing and Town and Country Planning 
Bulletin 8, United Nations. 1953. 111 pp. 
illus., charts. $1. United Nations Publi- 
cation Number 1953. IV. 26. United Na- 
tions Headquarters, New York City, New 
York. 

Current research work in_ housing 
throughout the world is reviewed. The 
research covers building materials, heat- 
ing, ventilating, lighting, acoustics, cli- 
matological factors in housing hygiene, 


and home design. Areas covered are 
Australia, Japan, Latin America, North 
America, Russia, and several British 
Commonwealth nations located in warm 
climates. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
FEASIBILITY OF MOVING NON- 
SUBSTANDARD RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURES FROM A REDEVEL- 
OPMENT PROJECT AREA; Special 
Report No. 2, Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency. 1953. 7 pp., charts. Free. 
Providence Redevelopment Agency, Suite 
104, City Hall, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Report of an investigation into the pos- 
sibilities of moving seven standard struc- 
tures from a redevelopment site with a 
view to cutting over-all redevelopment 
costs. The report covers estimated costs of 
acquiring new sites for the structures, the 

Continued column one, page 214) 
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JOH-F1—SELF-SEAL SHINGLES 





How is it possible to protect roof 
shingles from heavy winds and driv- 
ing rain storms? Elementary, my 
dear Watson, elementary! It’s done 
by making use of another natural 
element—the hot sun! 

What's the trick? The man pic- 
tured above is pointing to the secret 

a 34-inch wide strip of petroleum 
resin adhesive that is factory-applied 
onto the back of the bottom edge of 
the new asphalt Seal-O-Matic shin- 
gles. The shingles are nailed down in 
the normal way—but, when the hot 
sun starts to beat down on a roof, 
the solidified adhesive softens up and 
merges permanently with the shingle 
underneath. Once all the shingles 
are sealed together this way, the 
manufacturer says, they give bull-dog 
resistance to high winds and can’t be 
blown off. 

Two kinds of savings are achieved 
by this self-sealing technique: first, 
the sealing strip feature works auto- 
matically and requires no added time 
or labor for the installation job and, 
second, costly shingle loss and conse- 
quent roof leaks are prevented, the 
claim is. 

The strip-type shingles are 12 by 
36 inches in size, made with three 
square-cut butts (see above), and are 
available in a range of blends and 
solid colors. When delivered to the 
job, the adhesive strips are solid and 
are said not to get sticky prematurely. 
Only when they are on the roof, 
under the hot sun, will the adhesive 
go to work; hence, for fastest sealing 
action, these shingles should be put 
up in the summer. 
JOH-F2—STAINLESS STEEL LOCKS 

It’s stainless steel all the way—in- 
side and out—in a new line of heavy 
duty cylindrical door locks. 
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Putting stainless steel to work in- 
side a lock is labeled a “revolution- 
ary’ advance, yielding a_ lifetime 
guarantee for durability and maxi- 
mum resistance to corrosion. Hence, 
the manufacturers say, the new locks 
are a natural for coastal and othe 
high humidity areas where salt ait 
and other corrosive elements often 
play havoc with other kinds of metal 
and run up big lock repair bills. 

Advantage of stainless steel ex- 
terior trim, it is pointed out, is its 
non-tarnishing characteristic, making 
for continuous good appearance. In 
this new line of locks, trim is of 
wrought stainless steel to insure abso- 
lute strength, with a stainless steel 
reinforcement. 

Another money-saving feature of 
the new locks: they have the key and 
locking parts inside the door knob, 
which means less mortising for instal- 
lation making for a less costly instal- 
lation job. 


JOH-F3—WALL AIR VENTS 











A few installations of prevention 
are worth gallons of cure—an old 
proverb dressed up to emphasize 
what every house painter should 
know: that if air vents are placed 
along the sides of wood frame houses 
during the construction job and be- 
fore interior plaster work, moisture 
trapped inside the walls will be able 
to escape and will not cause blisters 
and bubbles in the paint job. 

This by way of introduction to a 
new kind of air vent, the Morell Air 
Vent (above left) that offers a 
variety of innovations in air vent 
paint protectives. The new Morell 
device, die cast of aluminum in one 
solid piece, is simply a little shaft 
connecting inner wall air pockets 
with the outside (above right). It’s 
installed by inserting it into a 34-inch 
hole drilled through the house siding 





into the wall cavity. The passage 
permits moist air trapped inside the 
wall to escape without having to 
force its way through the paint. At 
the same time air flows into the wall, 
helping to dry up accumulated mois- 
ture. 

Though recommended for installa- 
tion during the construction job, 
Morell vents can, of course, be in- 
stalled in existing buildings for the 
same result. 

Special refinements claimed for 
the Morell Air Vents: rain is easily 
shed off the dome-shaped exterior 
vent caps: the installation is held se- 
cure by automatic locking wedges in 
the shaft neck (see above left): the 
exposed cap can easily be painted 
over as long as the air slit is kept 
clear: no appreciable amount of heat 
escapes from the house through the 
vents because they are so small: and 
the installed vents are almost invis- 
ible. even at close distances. 


JOH-F4—HOUSE SIDING 





Here’s a house siding that can be 
put up without driving a single nail 
in it. The trick is—it’s hung on a 
building, suspended from the alumi- 
num strip shown above. Results are 
a savings in application time, protec- 
tion against the discoloration and 
staining of siding that nail-heads 
often create, and built-in vents fo 
esc aping moisture. 

The new Shadowvent siding is a 
'4-inch thick masonite product, 
prime coated at the factory. The ac- 
companying aluminum strips are 
nailed to the sheathing of a house, 
just above each siding panel. This 
strip performs two jobs: it holds the 
top edge of the panel below firmly 
against the wall and at the same time 
it provides a flange rail to grip the 
bottom edge of the panel above. All 
siding panels have slots along their 
bottom edges to fit into this flange. 
Thus, the installation job boils down 
to nailing aluminum strips in place 
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for successive siding panels, a system 
the manufacturer claims makes sub- 
stantial savings in application time. 

A built-in feature of the system is 
a series of air vents at 8-inch inter- 
vals along the aluminum strips. 
These vents, it is said, release trapped 
vapors behind the siding and prevent 
them from forcing their way out 
through the siding, causing blisters 
in the paint job. 

Painting of the new siding is made 
easy, the manufacturers point out, 
because each panel is prime coated 
on the outer surface and bottom 
edge, providing an_ exceptionally 
smooth base for top coating and as- 
suring a long-lived paint job. Back 
sides of the siding are also precoated 
with a clear sealer. 

Shadowvent siding comes in 10- 
and 12-inch widths, in lengths up to 
12 feet. The aluminum strips come 
in 10-foot lengths, packaged 500 
lineal feet to a cardboard tube. 
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JOH-F7—American Playground Equip- 
ment. 59 pp. catalog. illus., diags. 

Complete details, illustrations, and 
technical data on a line of playground 
equipment, ranging from standard swings, 
slides, baseball backstops, and _ parallel 
bars, to special kindergarten equipment, 
flood lights, and benches. Also, special 
section on playground planning. Prices 
and shipping data included. 


JOH-F8—Caulking Compound. 8 pp. 
catalog. illus., diags. 

Explains where caulking should be used 
around a building to save heat or to keep 
out cold, dirt, and dust. Gives architec- 
tural specifications on caulking materials 
and methods, plus a series of tips on 
caulking applications. Manufacturer's 
range of colored caulking compounds and 
application tools is illustrated. 


JOH-F9—Brady Prevention Signs. 16 
pp. catalog. illus., diags. 

Manufacturer of a line of pre-glued 
plastic coated cloth safety signs presents 
illustrations of a wide variety of signs in 
stock and information on how large quan- 
tities of special signs can be made up 
quickly, inexpensively. Stock signs in- 
clude “Caution,” “High Voltage,’ “Dan- 
ger No Smoking,” and hundreds of 
similar standard messages. 


JOH-F10—Alcoa Aluminum in Architec- 
ture. 31 pp., illus., diags. 

An excellent resume of how aluminum 
is being used more and more in the home 
construction field. Detailed diagrams 
show exactly how aluminum is used for 
suck purposes as copings, wall panels, sid- 
ing, roofing, window frames. 
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JOH-F5—POWERWAND 








Got a %-inch drill? If so, you'll 
be happy to know you've already got 
most of the tool pictured above and 
are all set to take on, with ease, the 
normally back-breaking chore of 
trimming hard-to-get-at grass along 
fences, walls, and around shrubbery. 
All you need now is a Powerwand. 

The Powerwand is simply an ex- 
tension arm for the power drill, plus 
a two-wheeled carriage on which to 
roll it along and a cutting blade at- 
tachment (see above). Any standard 
14-inch drill can be easily attached 
to the Powerwand carriage with the 
shaft pointing down so that the grass 
clipping attachment can work right 
over the grass. By this arrangement. 
the manufacturers say, a mainte- 
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nance man can walk along in a com- 
fortable position, rolline the Power- 
cand in front of him. Thus lawn 
trimming is done more easily, faster, 
and consequently less expensively 


JOH-F6—WOOD SCREW ANCHORS 





Those busy little men who are for- 


ever dreaming up newer and better 
ways to fasten screws and nails se- 
curely in all kinds of walls without 
damage to the surfaces have done it 
again! Fibre plug is the name of their 
newest screw anchor—it’s used for 
anchoring wood screws and self-tap- 
ping gimlet point screws firmly and 
safely in walls made of masonry, tile, 
gypsum wallboard, marble, slate, ter- 
ra cotta—even in thin coats of plas- 
ter. 

Pictured above, the new Fibre plug 
is a little cylinder with a core of soft 
metal surrounded by a coating of 
braided fiber. After the cylinder is 
inserted into a hole drilled into the 
wall, a screw is twisted into the soft 
metal core, creating its own bore as 
it goes in. As the screw goes farther 
into the Fiberplug, the braided fiber 
coat around the cylinder is forced to 
expand and press against the sur- 
rounding wall, making a tighter and 
more secure fit for the screw. 

The new Fibreplugs are available 
for screws from | to 3% inches long 
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JOH-F 1—Self-Seal Shingles 
JOH-F2—Stainless Steel Locks 
JOH-F3—Wall Air Vents 
JOH-F4——House Siding 


JOH-F5—Powerwand 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
212 and 213 on which you would like full technical literature. Then 
send this coupon to the JouRNAL or Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS FREE LITERATURE 


JOH-F7— Playground Equipment 
JOH-F8—Caulking Compound 
JOH-F9-— Brady Signs 
JOH-F10—Alcoa Aluminum 
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JOH-F6—Screw Anchors 
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PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 211) 
moving operation, house rehabilitation, 
disconnecting and reconnecting utilities, 
and repairing incidental damages. It also 
considers nonmonetary effects the opera- 
tion might have: increasing population 
density in the area of the new home site, 
destruction of age-old trees, fire and acci- 
dent hazards of the moving operation, etc. 
The report concludes that house mov- 
ing in the particular case under study is 
not economically feasible but suggests 
that house removal may be a potential 
way to cut redevelopment costs. 


THE URBAN SOUTH, edited by Rupert 
B. Vance and Nicholas J. Demerath. 1954. 
307 pp. charts, graphs, maps. $5. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

The trend to urbanization in cities 
throughout the southern states is anal- 
ysed in this book by 18 specialists on 
various phases of city living. They ex- 
amine the southern metropolis as a social 
organization, explore its internal and ex- 
ternal relations, consider how and why 
it will change, and discuss what patterns 
the changes will take. The volume repre- 
sents the pulling together of a series of 
studies that have gone on over a period 
of several years with the aid of the Social 
Science Research Council. They concen- 
trate on the process of urbanization that 
has been going on in what the editors 
call “the most rural region of our nation 
—the South.” 


ORGANIZED INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
TRICTS; A Tool for Community Devel- 
opment, by Theodore K. Pasma; Office of 
Technical Services, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 1954. 111 pp. illus., 
diags., graphs, maps. 65 cents. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A guide for establishing planned in- 
dustrial areas as a part of the com- 
munity rebuilding process. The experi- 
ence and techniques of developers of suc- 
cessful industrial districts make up a 
large part of the book. Advice is offered 
on how to organize to accomplish such 
plans, how to estimate costs, how to con- 
trol land use, and how to promote com- 
mercial interest in an industrial district. 


COMMUTING PATTERNS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL WORKERS, A Study of Ex- 
perience Since 1940 in the Northeast 
Region, by Leonard P. Adams and 
Thomas W. Mackesey. 1955. Research 
Publication No. 1, Housing Research 
Center, Cornell University. 135 pp. 
maps, charts. Housing Research Center, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

An analysis of industrial area commu- 
tation trends and needs, particularly as 
they effect housing demand. The report 
is based on World War II experiences, 
studies of postwar trends in daily travel- 
ing habits, and on special studies of com- 
muting patterns of selected areas in up- 
state New York. 


MARKETING HANDBOOK FOR THE 
PREFABRICATED HOUSING INDUS- 
TRY, by Glenn H. Beyer and James W. 
Partner. 1955. Research Publication No. 
2, Housing Research Center, Cornell Uni- 
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W10, Male, 39—REHABILITATION 

Three and a half years successful ex- 
perience in all phases of housing rehabili- 
tation and neighborhood conservation. 
Work included writing ordinances: initi- 
ating forms, procedures, and techniques: 
training inspectors; issuing orders to 
correct substandard housing conditions; 
work with housing court, with neighbor- 
hood meetings, with housing coordinating 
committee, with city municipal and re- 
development activities; plus extensive 
public relations through all media. For- 
mer realtor with six years general real 
estate experience. B.S. degree in econom- 
ics plus LL.B. degree. Currently em- 
ployed, interested in a challenging posi- 
tion in city having a proposed dynamic 
urban renewal program. Salary commen- 
surate with other responsible positions in 
the community. More specific information 
available. 


W11, Male—TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 

Applicant is a licensed professional en- 
gineer with 35 years engineering experi- 
ence. For 15 years he has been technical 
director for a major eastern housing au- 
thority, having charge of all construction 
and maintenance work at all of the 
authority's projects, including over 2000 
housing units. 


W12, Male—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

For five years applicant has been di- 
rector of a modest low-rent housing pro- 
gram in a small eastern city, now desires 
more challenging operation. Experienced 
in business generally, with four years 


versity. 64 pp. Housing Research Center, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

A guide to assist manufacturers and 
dealers in the prefabricated homes field 
in gearing their marketing policies to 
long-range views and to help them meet 
competition from homebuilders using 
other techniques during fluctuations in 
the national economy. 

Some of the section titles: analysis of 
the market, establishing market policies, 
pricing policies, organizing for selling, 
channels of distribution, personnel train- 
ing, compensation, advertising. 


PLASTICS IN BUILDING. 1955. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council publication No. 337. 1955. 
150 pp. illus., diags., charts, graphs. $5. 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington 25, D. C. 

A report on the uses of plastic in the 
building industry based on proceedings of 
a conference on plastics conducted by 
the Building Research Institute in Wash- 
ington, D. C. October 27 and 28, 1954. 

The five parts of the report cover (1) 
an introduction to plastics in building, 
covering all kinds of plastics, their physi- 
cal and engineering properties, and their 
potentialities; (2) specific uses of plastics 
in building — light-transmitting panels, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Be eis 


work in real estate. Education: B.S. in 
business administration plus additional 
studies in real estate and insurance. Is 
currently active in a wide variety of 
civic organizations and has taken active 
leadership roles in several. Applicant will 
become available June 30, 1955 and is 
willing to travel. 


W13, Male, 49—GROUP WORK 

Twenty years experience as_ welfare 
caseworker, consultant, and advisor in a 
variety of welfare operations relief, 
adult health and recreation, migratory 
labor, merchant seamen, and child wel- 
fare service in a 16-county area. Appli- 
cant desires job in the community or- 
ganization phase of urban renewal, with 
either public or private agency. Educa- 
tion: BA in sociology with economics 
minor: MA in social work, plus field work 
in a welfare department. 


W14, Male, 31—REDEVELOPMENT 

Applicant is at present director of de- 
velopment for a redevelopment and hous- 
ing authority in a southeastern city of 
over 90,000. Prepared development pro- 
gram for a 665-unit low-rent housing 
project, supervised land acquisition, and 
now acting as contracting officer on job 
Applicant has also prepared redevelop- 
ment plan and supporting documents for 
a 23-a¢re redevelopment project. Com- 
pletely familiar with redevelopment and 
urban renewal procedures. 

Applicant has B.S. and B.E. degrees 
from Yale University in general engi- 
neering and civil engineering. Married 
and has two children. 


glazing and interior illumination, insula- 
tors, vapor seals, piping, ducts, and con- 
duits: (3) development of building stand- 
ards with respect to plastics materials; (4 
some ideas for future use of plastics in 
building: and (5) summaries of material 
presented at the plastics conference by 
representatives of the plastics and the 
building industries. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS— 
(Continued from page 209) 
San Joaquin, California; Treasurer 
Lila Redman, Accountant, Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Kern, 
California; Executive Committee 
Carl O. Davis, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of San 
Pablo, California; Roy L. Patterson, 
Director of Management, Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles: 
Haig Shamshoian, Executive Direc- 
tor, Housing Authority of the County 
of Yolo, California: and George R. 
Wallace, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authorities of the Cities of 
Oxnard, Port Hueneme, and Ven- 
tura, California. 
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NAHRO SALUTES 


the members of NAHRO and sub- 
scribers to the Jor RNAL OF Houws- 
10- or 
the Asso- 


ciation during the month of May 





ING who passed 20-,° 15-, 


)-vear anniversaries with 


20 years 
Ray ©. Edwards, Jacksonville 
New York School of Social Work Library, 
New York City 
Charles F. Palmer, Atlanta 
15-19 years 
Alderman Library, University 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
George O'Bryan Bailey, Washington, D.( 


of Vir- 


Wilson Borland, Pittsburgh 

Boston College Sc hool ot Soc ial Work, 
Boston 

R. K. Creighton, New York City 

J. C. DeHoll, Birminghan 

Gerald Gimre, Nashville 

Robert Lealand Hunter, Fort Worth 

Massachusetts State Library. Boston 


Theo J. McGee, Columbus, Georgia 

Mrs. Newcomb T. Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia 

New York Public Library. New York 
( ity 

Brown Nicholson, Columbus, Georgia 

Orvil R. Olmsted, Washington, D. ( 

Charles P. Rogers, Montgomery 

W. F. Tabor, Decatur, Georgia 

Harry B. Weiss, Baltimore 


10-14 years 

Anthony E. Bickel, Alle nnsvl 

Vania 
W 
Boston Public Library, Boston 

William Shock Boteler, Atlanta 


Drayton S. Bryant, Philadelphia 


ntown, Pe 


H Blandford, Newport News, Vir 


1. &.< hapman, Columbus, Georgia 

Louis J. Dalferes, New Orleans 

Arthur F. D'Amato, New Britain, Con- 
necticut 


Max Deitenbeck. Birmingham 

H. J. Dillehay, Charlotte, North Care 
lina 

Mrs. Daisy Dooner, 

Nicholas H. Dosker, 

Thomas A. Dyer, Tampa 

Walter L. Funkhouser, 
ginia 

Mrs. Esther W 

Charles §S 
necticut 

Frank W 


I ampa 
Louisville 


Ginsburg, New York ¢ 
New Britain, 


ity 


Graham, 


Hannum, Jacksonville 

4. R. Hanson, Atlanta 

C. S. Holt, Richmond 

Daniel W. Hurley, New Orleans 
Beatrice Kasdin, Washington, D. (¢ 
R. S. Key, Kingsport, 
George A. Kieffer, Tampa 

E. J. Knight, Columbus, Georgia 

Jesse T. Knight, Miami 

Walter P. McBroom, Decatur, Georgia 
Thomas McCormick, Boston 

Wade M. Miles, Chamblee, 
W. B. Mills, Jr., 
Henry W 


Tennessee 


Georgia 
Alabama 
Morton, Columbus, Georgia 


Gadsden, 


Right Reverend Monsignor J. R. Mulroy, 


Denver 
H Newby, Brownwood, 7 
Mrs. Marion T. Park, Ja 


Xas 


ksonville 
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federally-aided redevelopment program of the Housing Acts of 


| million dollar 
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George W. Pr . Ir., Norfol 

J. Saposnekow, Mor tow \ \ 
ginia 

Earl Schultz, Burbank, Calif 

R. G. Scurry, Dallas 

W. M. Simmons, Memphis 

Leroy A. Smith, Philadelpl 

Leo Stern, Philadelp! 

W. Horace Stillwell, Savannal 

Lorin A. Thompson, Charlott \ 

Geot R. Thomson, San A 

F. G. Turner, Jr., Rak 

Frank D. Zopf Atlant 

5-9 years 

Knox Banner, Little Roc! 

Joseph T. Bet t, Worcest M 
chuse tts 

Oscar Block, Washineton, D. ¢ 

Channing M. Bolton, Washington, D. ( 

Jack B. Bryan, Lexington, Kentuck 

J. Allen Charles, Jr., Newport News, \ 
ginia 

Edward D. Clement. Charlesto So 
Carolina 

Joseph A. Cohen, Fall River, Massact 
setts 

A. ¢ Convers, Gadsden, Alaban 

Ed Ss Cook, Atlanta 

laylor H. Cox, Knoxville 

B. A. Delano, Bellaire, Texas 

Mrs. Letha Dell, St. Petersburg, Flo: 

James \ Depaoli, Oakland, ¢ alifornia 

Samuel J. Donnelly, Worcester, Mass 
chusetts 

John F. Duffy, Lynn, Masachusetts 

Duke University Library, Durham, N« 
Carolina 

S. Ralph Fetner, Jacksonvillk 

W. ©. Fuller, Des Moines 

S. P. Goodman, Williamson, West \ 
ginia 

Mrs. Connie R. Griffith, Lexington, Ket 
tucky 

George Guy, Nashville 

Martin Handrick, Atlanta 

Raymond P. Harold, Worcest Mass 
chusetts 

Harmon J Hodges Austir 

Paul W. Hofferbert, Gadsden, Al 

Robert W. Holleman, Orlando, Flo 

|. B. Hollingsworth, Gads Alab 


lowa Sta Dep t H LD 
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5. Jarrett, ( | W \ 
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National Capital Plannir Service, Ott 
wa, Canad 

Mr Jar Richardson, Memp! 

Or Belle Rollow, Little Roch 

Mrs. Esther A. Rowsor Vallejo, ¢ 

W. J. Ruegaber, Savannat 

Joseph Schwartz, Bostor 

I ( Settle, Savannah 

Alan B. Smith, Charleston, South ( 

J. Frazer Smith, Memphis 

W. Kelly Smith, Beaumont, 7 

Southern Brick & Tile Manufact 
Association, Atlanta 

Stambuaugh & Jett, Atlanta 

Mrs. Lawrence D. Steefel, Minr > 

W. W. Stewart, Austir 

John S. Sullivan, Bostor 


George P. Swift, Columbus, Georgia 

Harold R. Svmineto Mancester, ( 
necticut 

Robert L laltor Port W tw 
Georg 

I Thornton Taylo Norfolk 

Harold R. Tayl So rvill M 
ew 

lurner & North t Flor \ 

I rsit f To Libra 
Canada 

Fr k R \ ‘. Baltimor 

Mr Alma H. Vines, Montegor 

lom T. Wuerth, Ashland. M 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 











REYNOLDS ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


All aluminum windows are rustproof, warp-proof, 
maintenance-free. Reynolds Windows are superior 
in design and in manufacture — quality controlled 
from basic metal to finished product. Shown is 
Reynolds Traverse (Sliding) Window, simple to in- 
stall, low in cost. Also Casement, Awning, Double- 
Hung, Intermediate Projected, Basement and 
Utility Windows. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


A superior product by the pioneers in reflective insulation—embossed 
foil on both sides (Type B) or one side (Type C) of tough kraft 
paper. Clean, quickly stapled in place, effective winter and summer. 
Perfect vapor barrier. Much lower cost than most bulk insulations. 
In rolls of 250 sq. ft., 25”, 33” and 36” wide. 


REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM GUTTERS AND DOWNSPOUTS 


Ease of installation (slip joints, no soldering) makes these rustproof, lifetime 
gutters actually cost less than the old-fashioned rustable kind. Handsome 
Ogee and Half-Round styles in both smooth and stipple-embossed finish, 
with downspouts and all fittings to match. 

Reynolds, a major producer of aluminum, is a leader in the development of aluminum build- 
ing products. For detailed information on the products described above, mail the cou- 


pon. For special requirements in aluminum building products, please write to Reynolds 
Metals Company, Building Products Division, 2037 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


REYNOLDS Lifetime ALUMINUM FLASHING, NAILS 


For all exterior metal work, alumi- 

num will give you rustproof perma- 

nence at lowest cost. Flashing is an ~ 

obvious example...now the preferred ALUye hfetioe 
specification. And more and more M FLASHINe 
builders are insisting on aluminum 

nails. Non-staining, they require no 

deep-setting and puttying. 


REYNOLDS 28 ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





